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FOREWORD 


The one hundred Japanese whom we've brought together in 
this book are “key persons” who have played important roles, at 
one juncture or another, in Japan’s long history. They are people 
who moved or shook the periods when they lived, giving birth 
to new realities. 

There is, for example, the artist Utamaro, who loved to 
depict feminine beauty in the ukiyoe style and often dipped his 
brush to paint pornographic shunga . This materially poor crafts- 
man had nothing to do with the worlds of politics or economics, 
yet he stimulated keen sensibilities deep within Japanese hearts, 
and his work even came to exert a great influence on the greatest 
of France’s impressionist painters. 

This is but one example of how our “key persons” very defi- 
nitely held latent strengths which sooner or later, in the long veins 
of history, were revealed as something truly admirable and extra- 
ordinary. 

Looking over our one-hundred-strong assemblage, we indeed 
discover many points of profound interest. 

We find, for example, that compared to persons with august 
names and worldly “successes,” persons who led unhappy and 
even tragic lives, like Ishida Mitsunari (who met a particularly ill- 
starred demise) or Saigo Takamori, killed by gunfire of a govern- 
ment army, are the more likely to leave large footprints in history. 

An ironic example is that of Minamoto Yoshitsune, who 


should in “ordinary” circumstances have been expected to live the 
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prestigious life of a shogun’s younger brother but was instead 
hounded by his elder brother up to the point of his untoward 
death. His memory was, however, upheld in the hearts of the 
common people, who in Japan are known for their predisposition 
to side with “the underdog,” and, having enjoyed sympathy and 
respect as a “hero” unequalled by any other over hundreds of years, 
he is still today one of the country’s most famed individuals. 
And here is another point to keep in mind: In Japan’s history 
there are, curiously enough, few truly evil characaters. The so- 


called jitsuaki characters in kabuki plays—who are supposed to 





be inveterate villains—are an exception, but in real history the 
overwhelming majority of people—even thieves and killers of 


their fellow man 





are thought to be “good people” in the 
innermost depths of their hearts. Neither Tojo Hideki, who led 
Japan to defeat in war, nor Ito Hirobumi, who is hated by 
Koreans even today because of his role in the 1910 “annexation” 
of Korea, can become a true jitsuaku in the eyes of most Japanese. 

This may reflect something having to do with an “innate 
Japanese character.” Or does it the fault of the underlying “opti- 
mism” that is so very hard to extirpate from Japan’s shinto ? 
What, we may wonder, are likely reactions, on reading about 
our one hundred “key persons,” of people in Western Europe, 
or in the various countries of Asia? 

I can’t help but feel that here we have an important key to 


reading, and at the same time understanding, Japan’s history. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Establishing a Nation from Chaos 


From Yamatai to the Nara period 
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HIMIKO (fl ca 3rd century AD) 


Empress who ruled the legendary country, 
Yamatai, with her charisma. 


Female ruler of the early Japanese political federation known as 
Yamatai. Yamatai, thought to have been located in either north- 
ern Kyiishii or the Yamato region, was at one time controlled by 
male rulers. According to what the Japanese call the “Wayin- 
den,” the section in the Han chronicle Wer zAr dealing with 
Japan, warfare erupted among the countries inhabited by the 
Wa people around 170-180. Himiko, possibly still in her teens, 
was eventually “collectively established” as sovereign by the 
chieftains of the various political entities. 

Himiko enjoyed a large following among her subjects, main- 
ly because of her mastery of Ado (“the way of the demons”), 
probably a form of shamanism. After she became queen, only a 
limited number of persons were allowed actually to see her. She 
is said to have had 1,000 female slaves in her service, but only one 
male was allowed to enter her living quarters, in order to bring 
food, drink, and messages. Since Himiko was sequestered by a 
set of taboos, someone else presumably had to take charge of 
actual affairs of state. The account in the Wei zi states that, “she 


had a younger brother who assisted her in ruling the country.” 


Himiko sent the first envoys to Wei China in 239. The Wei 
emperor Ming granted Himiko the title gin wei wowang (“Wa 
ruler friendly to Wei”). He sent a mission to Japan, and later 


received further ones from Yamatai. 
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PRINCE YAMATOTAKERU 


Legendary hero, who, upon his death is said to 
have flown away in the form of a swan. 





Legendary hero, supposedly the son of the legendary 12th emper- 
or, Keik6. Yamatotakeru is considered an archetypal hero fig- 
ure, probably developed between the 5th and 7th centuries, 
embodying the acts of numerous warriors. 

In the Koyki account, Emperor Keiko, concerned about the 
violent behavior of his son, sends him on a dangerous campaign 
against the Kumaso people in Kyishi. Before leaving, Yamato- 
takeru receives a sword and other gifts from his aunt Yamato- 
hime. After successfully subduing the Kumaso Yamatotakeru 
returns in triumph to Yamato, suppressing another uprising by 
Izumotakeru in Izumo along the way. 

On Yamatotakeru’s return, Emperor Keik6 orders him to go 
on another subjugation campaign, this time against the Ezo 
people. Again Yamatotakeru meets with Yamatohime before 
his departure. She encourages him, and gives him another 
sword and a bag containing a piece of flint. He later uses these 
gifts when he is attacked by bandits and threatened with death 
in a fire on Sagami plain. He uses the sword to cut down the 
grass around him, and with the flint he lights his own fire to 
drive off his attackers. 

Yamatotakeru later falls seriously ill. As he awaits his death 
in Nobono (now north western Mie Prefecture) he composes 
four poems, one of which describes the beauty of Yamato, “the 
greatest of all nations, a truly beautiful land surrounded by 


mountains as though by a great green wall.” 
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EMPEROR JIMMU 


Mythical first emperor of Japan of 
which there is doubt as to whether he really existed. 





The legendary first sovereign (tennd) of Japan, according to the 
Kojiki and Nihon shoki. The Nihon shoki gives Jimmu’s reign 
dates as 660 BC—585 BC. However, there is in fact considerable 
doubt as to whether he ever existed The name Jimmu is a 
posthumous title given him in the late 8th century. 

The chronicles relate that Jimmu was the great-great-grand- 
son of the sun goddess Amaterasu Omikami. After growing up 
in the Takachiho Palace in Hyiiga, he resolved at age 45 to con- 
quer the Yamato region. In an expedition that lasted several 
years he made his way along the Inland Sea and landed his 
forces at the site of modern Osaka. Meeting fierce resistance 
from local chieftains, he decided to enter Yamato from the 
south, through Ku. He ultimately subdued the area with the 
aid of a golden bird and was enthroned as Japan’s first emperor. 

Some scholars maintain that the myths surrounding Jimmu 
reflect the spread of Yayoi culture from Kydshii to the Kinat 
region; some hold that they explain the origins of Japan’s imper- 
ial line in terms of the conquest of the Kinai region by a horse- 
riding people from the Asian continent; others consider Jimmu 
a composite of several figures including the legendary national 
building Emperor Sujin and Emperor Keitai (early 6th centu- 
ry). Whatever the case, it is likely that the ancestors of the pre- 


sent imperial house came to Yamato from Kyishi. 
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PRINCE SHOTOKU 674-622) 


Instituted the Seventeen-Article Constitution 
and also promoted Buddhism. 


Statesman of the Asuka period; second son of Emperor Y6mei. 
According to the Nihon shoki, Prince Shotoku was born in the 
doorway of a horse shed (umaya). For this reason he was first 
named Umayado no Miko. In 593 Empress Suiko appointed 
Shotoku as regent, delegating all powers to him. 

With the institution of the system of kan’1 janikai (“twelve 
cap rules”) in 604, Shotoku replaced kabane ranks based on uji 
lineage groups. In the same year Shotoku promulgated the 
Seventeen-Article Constitution, stressing the importance of the 
emperor. Shotoku was a devout follower of Buddhism. In 594 
Shotoku issued an imperial edict calling for the promotion of 
Buddhism. He gave direct imperial support to the building of 
the temples Asukadera, Shitenn6yji, and Ho6rydyji and is credited 
with a written commentary on the sutras known as the Sangyo 
gisho. In 620, together with Soga no Umako, Shotoku also com- 
piled the historical chronologies Tenndki and Kokki. 

Shoétoku asserted his leadership in foreign affairs and in 600 
he dispatched an envoy to the Sui dynasty. A second embassy 
was sent in 607 led by Ono no Imoko, who bore a message from 
“the ruler of the Land of the Rising Sun to the emperor of the 
Land of the Setting Sun.” 

During the latter half of his regency, Sh6toku was curiously 
inactive. The words attributed to him in his declining years, 
“This world is empty and false; Buddha alone is real,” testify to 


his whole-hearted embrace of religion. 
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SOGA NO UMAKO «26 


Dictator-like hero who manipulated the political world 
by his schemes and conspiracy. 


Political figure of the Yamato court. Son of Soga no Iname, 
Umako sought to establish the Soga family’s dominance through 
kinship ties with the imperial house and patronage of Buddhism. 
He built the first full fledged temple Asukadera as the Soga 
family temple. In an imperial succession dispute of 587, he 
destroyed the anti-Buddhist Mononobe family and installed his 
nephew on the throne as Emperor Sushun. When Sushun 
resisted the high-handed conduct of his uncle’s government, 
Umako had him assassinated in 592 and set up a niece as 
Empress Suiko. As chief minister (60m) under Suiko, Umako 
collaborated with the regent and heir apparent Prince Shétoku 


in strengthening the central government. 


Umako’s almost obsessive hatred of the Korean state of Silla 
caused international friction and unnecessary bloodshed. One 
military expedition, sent to Korea in 600, was commanded by 
Umako's brother. 

As a man of scholarly interests, he helped Prince Sh6toku 
compile two histories, the Tenndki and Kokki. He is credited 
with promoting a consultative system of government, balancing 
the interests and opinions of various factional leaders. Some 
scholars believe that he is buried in the Ishibutai tomb in the vil- 


lage of Asuka in Nara Prefecture. 
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EMPEROR [ENJI 26-672 


Emperor who overthrew the Soga clan 
and established the emperor system. 


Also called Tenchi Tenné. The 38th sovereign (tend) in the tra- 
ditional count (which includes several legendary emperors); 
reigned 661 to 672, although his formal enthronement did not 
take place until 668. The son of Emperor Jomei; known before 
his ascension to the throne as Prince Naka no Oe. His mother, 
Jomei’s consort (kég6), became Empress Kogyoku. 

The Soga family was then at the peak of its power, virtually 
eclipsing the imperial house. Naka no Oe plotted with Fujiwara 
no Kamatari (then called Nakatomi no Kamatari) to overthrow 
the Soga. They carried out a coup in 645 and reorganized the 
government on the Chinese model (Taika Reform). Naka no 
Oe became regent for his uncle Emperor Kotoku, who had suc- 
ceeded Kégyoku at the time of the coup. As regent Naka no 


Oe’s power exceeded that of the emperor himself. 


After Kétoku’s death, Naka no Oe’s mother reascended the 
throne as Empress Saimei. She died in 661, but for seven years 
Naka no Oe refused to relinquish the regency—the real locus of 
power—to his brother Prince Oama (later Emperor Temmu) 
and be enthroned. In 667 he moved the capital to Otsu no Miya 
and in 668 formally ascended the throne as Emperor Tenji. As 
emperor, he established a standardized system of household 
registration (K6gonen-jaku) drew up the Omi Code of laws, 
and implemented other policies that further centralized the 


power of the centralized state. 
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EMPEROR SHOMU 601-760) 


In a period of constant political strife, 
aspired for peace through Buddhism. 


The 45th sovereign (tend) in the traditional count (which 
includes several legendary emperors); reigned 724—749. He was 
the eldest son of Emperor Mommu. His mother, Kydishi, was a 
daughter of Fujiwara no Fuhito, and his consort, Empress 
Komy6, was also a daughter of Fuhito. During Sh6mu’s reign, 
the government was dominated first by the imperial prince 
Nagaya no O, later by the Fujiwara family, and finally by a 
clique comprising Tachibana no Moroe, Kibi no Makibi, and 
the priest Gembo. Political strife was a constant problem. 
During the period 741-745 the capital was moved from 
Heijoky6 to three other locations (Kuni no Miya, Naniwaky6, 
and Shigaraki no Miya), only to return to Heijoky6 in 745. 
Sh6mu was an ardent Buddhist and in 741 he ordered the 
establishment of state-maintained temples (Rokubunj1) in each 
province. With the priests R6ben and Gyoki, he sponsored the 
building of the temple Tédaiji and the casting of its huge image 
of the Buddha (Nara Daibutsu), as well as generous donation of 
land to other temples and monasteries. Sh6mu’s reign was 
marked by a flourishing of the arts under strong Chinese influ- 
ence; the Tempy6 era is knownas one of the most brilliant in the 
history of Japanese culture. In 749 Shému abdicated in favor of 


his daughter Empress Koken and took holy orders. 
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EMPEROR KAMMU 37-206 


The first emperor to move the capital to Ky6t6 and who 
reformed the political administrative system. 


The 50th sovereign (tennd) in the traditional count (which 
includes several non-historical emperors); reigned 781-806. 
Eldest son of Emperor Konin. Because his mother was a com- 
moner of Korean origin, Kammu was not originally in the line 
of succession, but he was named crown prince in 772 through 
the efforts of his father-in-law, the court official Fujiwara no 
Momokawa (732-779). 

In 784 Kammu moved the capital from Heijdky6 to Naga- 
okaky6 to eliminate the excessive political power of the Nara 
Buddhist sects and to bring new vigor to the ritsury6 system. 
However, several misfortunes took place—including the assas- 
sination of Fujiwara no Tanetsugu, the leading advocate of the 
transfer—and construction of the capital was halted. 

In 793, on the advice of Wake no Kiyomaro, the emperor 
ordered the construction of yet another capital, Heiankyé in the 
village of Uda. Kammu reformed the provincial administrative 
system, setting up kageyushi (audit officers to supervise the 
rotation of provincial governors). In 791 and again in 801—802 
the emperor commissioned Sakanoue no Tamuramaro to lead 
an expenditure against Ezo people and Tamuramaro effectively 
subjugated the Ezo. Although he opposed the economic and 
political power of the Buddhist establishment, he was a gener- 
ous patron of the monks Saichd and Kikai. The power and 
prestige of the throne reached a peak during his reign. 
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KAKINOMOTO NO HITOMARO @iica6as-705 


Noted poet and a master of perfection in 
ancient poetic techniques. 


Most important poet of the eight century poetic anthology, the 
Man’yoshi. He was a courtier-official probably of low to mid- 
dling rank, about whose life very little is known. It is apparent 
that his time was divided between service in provincial and cen- 
tral bureaucracies. 

He had a wife in Karu, a village near the capital at Asuka, 
whose death he memorialized in a pair of chéka. Other poems 
refer to a wife whom he left behind in Iwami and who appar- 
ently outlived him. A valedictory verse has him dying on Kamo 
Mountain in the same province mourned by the other wife. He 
was known as an author of banka, or laments, four of which 
define the period in which he is known to have been active. 
They are for Prince Kusakabe (d 689), Prince Kawashima (d 
691), Prince Takechi (d 696), and Princess Asuka (d 700). 


He perfected the techniques of the earlier poetry, the formu- 
laic style derived from the oral tradition, the use of metaphori- 
cal, preposited, imagistic structures, the parallelism and the long 
prosodic units. He created and maintained a lofty and majestic 
style, flexible and varied, laced through with compassionate 
irony, that brought to the chdka form its best moments. His 
themes were the sadness of parting, the awesomeness of the 
imperial institution, and the mystery of man’s fate. His surviv- 


ing poems total 17 chdka and 62 tanka. 
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SAICHO 767-822) 


Eminent man of religion, who, after studying religion 
in China, founded the Tendai Sect of Buddhism. 


Founder of the Tendai sect. Personal name Hirono. Born in Omi 
Province, he began instruction in Buddhism at age 12; two years 
later, he took the clerical name Saich6 when he received initial 
ordination at Nara. After final ordination (Gusokukai) in 785, he 
built himself a thatched hut on Mt. Hiei, intending to live a life of 
meditation and prayer. This hermitage later became the temple 
Enryakuji. His decision to leave Nara was prompted by his dissat- 
isfaction with the priests of the great temples who were too pre- 
occupied with performing rituals for the protection of the state. 
Some time before 797, he began to study the texts of the 
Chinese Tiantai (J: Tendai) sect and lecture on its doctrines. 
Receiving permission in 802 to study under a Chinese Tiantai 
master, Saichd left for China in 804 with the official mission to 
the Tang. After his return in 805, Emperor Kammu gave offi- 
cial recognition to the Tendai sect. However, the state-regulated 
system of ordination required that all novice monks go to Nara 
to be tested and to receive final ordination at the ordination hall 
of Tédaiji. Between 818 and 819 Saiché petitioned Emperor 
Saga in three works, known collectively as the Sange gakush6 
shiki (Regulations for Student-Monks of Mt. Hiei), for permis- 
sion to set up an independent ordination hall on Mt. Hiei. This 
proposal aroused strong opposition from the Nara monks, and 
the emperor withheld its reply. Seven days after Saich6’s death, 


the Tendai sect was granted the right to ordain its monks. 
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KUKAL 774-835 


Founder of the Shingon Sect of Buddhism and 
said to be the inventor of the kana syllabary. 


Also known as Kobo Daishi. Buddhist priest of the early Heian 
period; founder of the Shingon sect of Buddhism. Born at 
By6bugaura in Sanuki province (now Kagawa Prefecture). At 
age 18 he entered the national college in the capital with the aim 
of becoming a statesman, but he withdrew after a few years. He 
justified his action by denouncing Confucianism and Taoism 
and extolling Buddhism in a provocative work entitled Sango 
shitki (797, Principles of the Three Teachings). 

In 804 he sailed to China as a student monk. In Chang’an, he 
studied under Huiguo (J: Keika), the patriarch of esoteric 
Buddhism. He returned to Japan in 806. In 819 Kikai initiated 
construction of a monastic center on Mt. Koya for the practice of 
esoteric Buddhist meditation. This and the systematization of 
the Shingon doctrine were Kiikai’s major concerns during the 
remainder of his life. In 823 the emperor Saga presented him 
with T6ji (Ky66 Gokokuji) which became the headquarters for 
Shingon Buddhism. 

Credited with the invention of the kana syllabary, Kikai is 
considered the father of Japanese culture. He is also remem- 
bered as the originator of the pilgrimage circuit of 88 temples on 
Shikoku. He was also known as a poet, calligrapher, sculptor, 
and the lexicographer who compiled the Tenrei bansh6 meigi, 
the oldest extant dictionary in Japan. Kikai, Emperor saga and 
Tachibana no Hayanari are known as the Sampitsu (Three 


Brushes). 
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GYOKI ces-749) 


A charasmatic monk who undertook numerous 
social welfare projects. 


Monk of the Hoss6 sect of Buddhism. Born in Kawachi Province 
(the eastern part of Osaka), he studied Hoss6 teachings at the 
temple Yakushiji. He was dissatisfied with the remoteness, 
pomp, and ease of life in the official monasteries and tried to 
take the messages of Buddhist salvation to the common people. 
Following the death of his mother, he traveled widely with his 
disciples, devoting himself to many social welfare activities and 
the building of places of training (dojo) and temples. He also 
undertook numerous social welfare projects, such as dam and 
bridge building, land clearing, and construction of irrigation 
systems. He quickly became a popular cult hero. At first his 
irregular practice was proseribed but later he was pardoned. His 
contributions toward the construction of the temple Tédaiji are 
particularly noteworthy. 

During his later years, the emperor Sh6mu bestowed on him 
the name Daibosatsu (“Great Bodhisattva”) and raised him to 
the rank of Dais6j6 (great bishop or primate). Because of his out- 
standing virtue, he was known as Gy6oki Bosatsu (Bodhisattva 
Gyoki) and popularly taken to be a manifestation of Mafyuéri 
Bodhisattva. He was long remembered as an ascetic with great 


charisma, and many temples are attributed to him. 
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SUGAWARA NO MICHIZANE 6eas-902) 


Tragic political figure regarded as 
a patron saint of scholarship. 


Leading court scholar, poet, and political figure of the Heian 
period who challenged the powerful Fujiwara family. In 874 he 
was appointed professor of literature at court and in 886 he was 
named governor of Sanuki Province. After his return to the cap- 
ital, he was rapidly promoted to high court office by Emperor 
Uda, who sought to rule without interference by the Fujiwara 
family. In 899 Michizane was appointed minister of the right 
(udaijin). By this time, however, Uda had abdicated in favor of 
his young son Emperor Daigo, who had closer ties with the 
Fujiwara. In 901 Fuyiwara leaders falsely accused Michizane of 
plotting against the throne, and he was exiled to Dazaifu. He 
died there in 903 after writing a series of famous poems 
bemoaning his fate and protesting his innocence. 

Michizane’s most important political contribution was his 
proposal, accepted in 894, that Japan cancel its last proposed offi- 
cial mission to Tang China because of unstable political condi- 
tions there. He is also considered Japan’s greatest early master of 
poetry in Chinese. 

When after his death a number of misfortunes at court were 
ascribed to his angry spirit, Michizane was posthumously par- 
doned in 923 and promoted to the highest of court ranks in 993 
in order to placate his ghost. Shrines dedicated to him were 
established in Kyoto (Kitano Shrine) and Dazaifu (Dazaifu 
Shrine). Deified as Temman Tenjin, Michizane is venerated as 


the patron saint of scholarship. 
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FUJIWARA NO MICHINAGA eee-1028 


Shaped the beginnings of Japan’s political and 
cultural traditions that continued to the modern times. 


Court official of the Heian period. He ruled Japan for 30 years 
and brought the Fujiwara family to the height of its power. His 
father, Fujiwara no Kaneie, rose to the position of regent (sesshd 
or kampaku) for Emperor Ichij6, Kaneie’s grandson. In 995 
Michinaga became head of the Fujiwara family and was 
appointed both minister of the right (udaiin) and examiner of 
imperial documents (nairan). Having caused the banishment of 
his chief and nephew rival, Fujiwara no Korechika, in 996, 
Michinaga enjoyed uncontested political dominance. 

Although he did not formally assume the post of regent 
(kampaku), which his father and brothers had held, Michinaga 
fully exercised the powers of that position and maintained 
absolute control of the throne and the court. Four of his daugh- 
ters married emperors, two emperors were his nephews, and 
three were his grandsons. Mindful of the increasing power of 
provincial military class, he also allied himself with the Seiwa 
Genji branch of the Minamoto family. In 1016 Michinaga 
became regent for his grandson Emperor Go-Ichij6. A year 
later he became grand minister of state and gave the regency to 
his son Fujiwara no Yorimichi. In 1019 Michinaga retired and 
became a Buddhist monk; in 1022 he built the monastery 
H06j9j1. Even in retirement he governed through Yorimichi and 
continued to dictate the imperial succession. Like most Heian 
court officials, Michinaga was adapt in music, poetry, and 


Buddhist studies. His diary is titled Midd Kampaku kt. 
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TAIRA NO KIYOMORI «nis-a0 


The first of warrior origin in Japan’s political history 
who rose to dominate the affairs of the state. 


Prominent political figure of the late Heian period. Of warrior 
origin, he rose to dominate the court and saw his grandson 
become emperor. He is the central figure in Japan’s greatest war 
chronicle, Hetke monogatart. 

A skillful politician, Kiyomori benefited from his participa- 
tion in two factional struggles. In the Hogen Disturbance of 
1156 he and Minamoto no Yoshitomo defended Emperor Go- 
Shirakawa against an attempted coup. Yoshitomo, displeased 
with his rewards, attempted unsuccessfully to eliminate both 
Kiyomori and the retired Go-Shirakawa in the subsequent 
Heiji Disturbance, which was crushed by Kiyomori. In 1160 
Kiyomori became an imperial adviser (sangz) and the first mem- 
ber of a warrior house to sit in the Grand Council of State 
(Dajokan). In 1167 he was made grand minister of state (daj6 
dayin). When Kiyomori tried to enthrone a Taira prince, oppo- 
sition to him grew, and finally even his patron Go-Shirakawa 
turned against him. 

To guard against conspiracies, Kiyomori transferred the 
court, together with the reigning and retired emperors, to 
Fukuharaky6, but public protests forced him to return the gov- 
ernment to Ky6to after six months. Late in 1180 Kiyomori 
placed his grandson Emperor Antoku on the throne. 

After Kiyomori’s death in 1181 the Taira clung briefly to 


power, but their decline was rapid. 
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EMPEROR GO-SHIRAKAWA 1127-92) 


Ex-emperor who controlled the Imperial Court for 34 years 
through successive emperors. 


The 77th sovereign (tennd) in the traditional count (which 
includes several legendary emperors); reigned 1155-58. After 
his abdication he controlled affairs for 34 years (in the system 
known as insei), which saw the rise and fall of the Taira family 


and the establishment of the Kamakura shogunate. 


The fourth son of Emperor Toba, Go-Shirakawa came to 
the throne against opposition from the retired emperor Sutoku; 
this led to the Hégen Disturbance of 1156, after which Go- 
Shirakawa reaffirmed his authority with Taira support. In retire- 
ment Go-Shirakawa established numerous imperial estates, 
most notably the Chokddo ryo, and strove to maintain the power 
of imperial house by unscrupulously playing off one faction 
against another. In the Shishigatani Conspiracy of 1177 he 
attempted to dispose of the Taira with the aid of the monk 
Shunkan; in the Heri Disturbance of 1160 he exploited the 
rivalry between the Taira and the Minamoto family; and finally 
in the face of rising Minamoto power he turned Minamoto no 
Yoritomo against his younger brother Minamoto no Yoshitsune. 

A fervent Buddhist and an accomplished musician, he was 
responsible for the compilation of a collection of contemporary 


songs (mayo) called the Rydjin Aisho. 
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SEI SHONAGON (fl late 10th century) 


Talented essayist of the Heian period and 
author of The Pillow Book. 


One of the best known of the brilliant women writers of the 
Heian period; author of Makura no soshi (996-1012; tr The Pillow 
Book of Sei Shénagon, 1967). Her father was Kiyohara no 
Motosuke, a noted scholar and poet of some repute. As with 
most women writers of the period, it is only the middle part of 
Sei Sh6nagon’s life about which much ts known. At some time 
in the early 990s she became a lady-in-waiting at the court of 
Sadako, the consort of the young emperor Ichij6. She presum- 
ably remained in service until Sadako’s death. Although her 
subsequent fate is obscure, she may have stayed on to care for 
Sadako’s daughter Shiishi or may even have entered service 
with Sadako’s cousin Akiko. Tradition has it that she ended her 
days old and impoverished. 

Makura no soshi provided a vehicle for the revelation of a 
brilliant author’s vivacious personality and style. Se: Sh6nagon 
was opinionated and abrasive, but she was also possessed of a 
rare sensitivity to the colors of the passing scene, and a talent for 
rendering her impressions with sharp economy. In addition to 
Makura no soshi she left a small collection of her poems, the Sez 


Shonagon shia. 
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MURASAKI SHIKIBU ica 1000 


A learned woman and the author of the Tale of Genji, 
the world’s oldest full-length novel. 


Celebrated court lady and author of Genji monogatari (tr The 
Tale of Genji, 1976). The Murasaki Shikibu nikki 1s also attrib- 
uted to her. 

After marrying some time late in the 10th century, she had 
one daughter, but was widowed in 1001. She began writing the 
Genji monogatari in the early years of her widowhood. In the 
first decade of the 11th century she was summoned to court as a 
lady-in-waiting to the empress Akiko, daughter of Fujiwara no 
Michinaga. Remarks in the Genji monogatari about painting, 
calligraphy, and the polite arts suggest that her learning was not 
merely academic. The nikki suggests that she may have been a 
rather tart and cross-grained woman. 

The Genji monogatari is an enormously long work with var- 
ius stories that develop over several chapters. At the end there is 
the suggestion of a serene rejection of the world, such as comes 
only with age and experience. If Murasaki Shikibu lived 
approximately as long as the central figure in her work, Prince 
Genji, then she lived about 50 years and died in the third decade 
of the 11th century. In the millennium since it appeared, the 
reputation of Genji monogatar: has never flagged, and its author 


is still held in the greatest esteem. 
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MINAMOTO NO YORITOMO (1147-99) 


Founder of the first shogunate government and 
implementer of the structure of warrior domination. 


Founder of the Kamakura shogunate. Yoritomo was the third 
son of Minamoto no Yoshitomo. In January 1160 (Hei 1.12) 
Yoshitomo joined the Heiji Disturbance, in which the rebels 
were routed by Taira no Kiyomori. Yoshitomo was killed, and 
Yoritomo was exiled to Izu, where he was placed under the 
watchful eyes of H6j6 Tokimasa for twenty years. 

Yoritomo rose against the Taira in 1180. Defeated badly in 
the Battle of Ishibashiyama, he escaped by boat to Awa province. 
Soon, however, he established headquarters at Kamakura. After 
raising 200,000 troops in October of the same year, Yoritomo 
won the Battle of Fujigawa. He returned to Kamakura and cre- 
ated the Samurai-dokoro (Board of Retainers) 1n late 1180. 

The destruction of the Taira was precipitated by Minamoto 
no Yoshinaka. However, Yoshinaka created havoc in the city, 
and Yoritomo sent his brothers Noriyori and Yoshitsune against 
him. Defeating Yoshinaka, the two immediately marched against 
the Taira, reducing the stronghold at Ichinotani. In 1184 
Yoritomo established two more offices, the Kumonyo (Public 
Documents Office) and the Monchijo (Board of Inquiry), to 
administer the expanding area under his control. 

On 25 April in 1185 (Bunyi 1.3.24) the Taira and Minamoto 
fleets met in the Battle of Dannoura, where the Taira were deci- 
sively defeated. In 1192 Yoritomo was granted the title of sez tar 
shogun (lit.: “Barbarian-subduing General”), so that in name as 


well as in fact he was supreme commander throughout Japan. 
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MINAMOTO NO YOSHITSUNE 11:59-89) 


Tragic hero who became the symbol of sympathy 
the Japanese feel for the vanquished. 


Warrior; principal figure in the Taira-Minamoto War; immor- 
talized in legend as Japan’s foremost tragic hero. The son of 
Minamoto no Yoshitomo and Tokiwa Gozen, he was the younger 
half-brother of Minamoto no Yoritomo. Known as Ushiwaka- 
maru asa child, he later assumed the name Genkuro. 

In 1180, he was reunited with Yoritomo soon after Yoritomo’s 
victory against the Taira in the Battle of Fujigawa. In early 1184, 
as Yoritomo’s deputy, Yoshitsune defeated Minamoto no 
Yoshinaka. He then defeated the Taira at Ichinotani, having 
attacked them from the rear after leading his troops though the 
treacherous Hiyodorigoe pass. In 1185 Yoshitsune destroyed the 
Taira completely through his brilliant tactics in the Battle of 
Dannoura. 

However, after that, Yoshitsune’s good relations with the 
former emperor Go-Shirakawa aroused his brother’s suspi- 
cions. Yoritomo’s growing hostility eventually forced Yoshitsune 
to join with his uncle Minamoto no Yukiie in rebellion. In 1185 
Yoshitsune was granted a decree from Go-Shirakawa to attack 
Yoritomo, but the revolt failed. Yoshitsune then sought the pro- 
tection of Fujiwara no Hidehira in Hiraizumi. Hidehira died in 
1187, and in 1189 his son Yasuhira, under pressure from Yoritomo, 
forced Yoshitsune to commit suicide. The exploits of Yoshitsune 
and his faithful retainer Benkei have been a staple subject in 


Japanese popular literature and drama. 
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Hojo MASAKO «1587-12251 


The first woman to have 
the shogunal government under her thumb. 


Daughter of H6j6 Tokimasa; wife of Minamoto no Yoritomo, 
the founder of the Kamakura shogunate; mother of Minamoto 
no Yoriie and Minamoto no Sanetomo. Going against her 
father’s wishes, Masako married Yoritomo during his exile in 
Izu Province. Although Masako took Buddhist vows after 
Yoritomo’s death in 1199, she gradually became involved in 
shogunate politics. 

She and her father removed the politically incompetent 
shogun Yorie, replacing him with Sanetomo. Thereafter, with 
her father and her brother H6j6 Yoshitoki Masako dominated 
the shogunate. But Masako did not hesitate to exile her father 
when he plotted with his second wife, Maki no Kata, to install 
their son-in-law Hiraga Tomomasa (d 1205) as sh6gun. 

Known as the “nun shogun” (ama shdgun) she continued to 
control the shogunate, and in 1219 traveled to Kydto to invite 
Kujo Yoritsune to be heir to the childless Sanetomo. At the out- 
break of the JokyG Disturbance (1221), an attempt by retired 
emperor Go-Toba to overthrow the Kamakura shogunate, she 
induced shogunate vassals to reaffirm their loyalty. Masako 


remained powerful in shogunate councils until her death. 
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HOJO YASUTOKI «ies-1222) 


Shogunal regent who made full use of his administrative ability 
to systematize shogunal rule. 


The third shogunal regent (shikken) of the Kamakura shogu- 
nate. Eldest son of H6j6 Yoshitoki. He was the most resourceful 
and politcally astute of the Hojo leaders. Yasutoki successfully 
led the shogunal forces against the imperial court in the Jokyi 
Disturbance of 1221. 

After his victory, he remained in Kyoto as the first Rokuhara 
Tandai (Rokuhara deputy) to oversee the court, and on his 
father’s death in 1224 he became regent. Appointing his uncle 
Hojo Tokifusa as rensho (co-signer), Yasutoki began to system- 
atize shogunal rule. By sharing the authority of his office with 
another prominent H6j6, Yasutoki was able to minimize fac- 
tionalism and succession disputes within the family. 

He established the Council of State (Hy6j6shi) in 1226, and 
in 1232 he promulgated the Goseibai Shikimoku, the first codi- 
fication of warrior house law (6ukehd). Yasutoki was instrumen- 
tal in laying the foundations for warrior government in 


medieval Japan. 
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KUSUNOKI MASASHIGE 6:294-1336) 


Supporter of Emperor Go-Daigo and known for 
his skillful military tactics. 


Warrior chieftain from Kawachi Province (now part of Osaka 
prefacture) who died supporting the ill-fated Kemmu Restoration 
of Emperor Go-Daigo. 

Knowledge of Masashige’s career is derived mainly from 
passages in the Tarheiki (tr Tatheiki: A Chronicle of Medieval 
Japan, 1959)—a chronicle covering the civil strife of 1318—67— 
that seem to be more literarily fanciful than historically convinc- 
ing. The chronicle introduces Masashige as a supporter of 
Go-Daigo who was involved in guerrilla warfare during Go- 
Daigo’s two-year exile to the Oki Islands. In 1333 the shogunate 
dispatched an army under Ashikaga Takauji, who then 
changed allegiance and proclaimed his support for Go-Daigo. 
The shogunate collapsed, and the Kemmu Restoration became 
a reality. Masashige was appointed governor (kokushz) and mili- 
tary governor (shugo) of Kawachi Province and military gover- 
nor of Izumi Province. 

In 1335 Takauyi was driven into revolt against the restoration 
government. The decisive battle was fought in July 1336 (Engen 
1.5) at the river Minatogawa between the Ashikaga and loyalist 
forces, which included Masashige and Nitta Yoshisada. After 
many hours of ferocious combat, Masashige and his brother 


withdrew from the battle and committed suicide. 
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ASHIKAGA TAKAUJI 1108-50) 


Military commander who repeatedly betrayed 
and double crossed to found the Muromachi 


Warrior chieftain; head of the Ashikaga family and founder of 
the Muromachi shogunate. After the accession of Emperor Go- 
Daigo in 1318, opposition to the Kamakura shogunate led to 
antishogunate plots. Antishogunate plots were uncovered, and 
as a result of the second in 1331 Go-Daigo was exiled to the Oki 
island, but his son Prince Morinaga and Kusunoki Masashige 
kept the loyalists’ aspirations alive. In May 1333 (Genk6 3.4) the 
shogunate dispatched an army under Ashikaga Takauji to 
destroy them. Takauji instead supported Go-Daigo and cap- 
tured the shogunate offices in Kyoto. 


Go-Daigo attempted to institute direct imperial rule, but his 
Kemmu Restoration was undermined by competition between 
Takauji and Yoshisada, and Takauji was driven into rebellion. 
In July 1336 (Engen 1.5) he captured Kyoto and forced Go- 
Daigo to flee to Yoshino. Takauji installed Emperor Komy6 
and founded the Muromachi shogunate. Go-Daigo established 
the Southern Court at Yoshino. 


Takauji received the title of seii tai sh6gun from the Northern 
Court in 1338. In 1351-52 Takauji found himself at odds with his 
brother Ashikaga Tadayoshi. The latter was apparently murdered 
by Takauji’s men early in 1352. At his own death in 1358 Takauji 
bequeathed to his son and successor Yoshiakira a regime that had 


effectively neutralized its potential enemy, the Southern Court. 
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ASHIKAGA YOSHIMITSU a3s8-1408 


Built the magnificent Kinkakuji and instrmental in bringing 
about the flourishing of Muromachi culture 


Third shogun of the Muromachi shogunate. Yoshimitsu was 10 
when he succeeded his father Yoshiakira in 1368 after an inter- 
val with no shogun. He was guided by the kanrer (shogunate 
deputy) Hosokawa Yoriyuki. As the first Muromachi shégun 
with sufficient authority to control the powerful shugo families, 
Yoshimitsu succeeded in consolidating the power of the shogu- 
nate and extending military control over most of the country. 
He also worked at ending the schism between the Northern 
and Southern Courts, persuading the southern emperor in 1392 
to return to Kyoto. 

In 1391 Yoshimitsu crushed Yamana Ujikiyo in the Meitoku 
Rebellion, and in 1400 he destroyed Ouchi Yoshihiro in the Oeci 
Rebellion. In 1395 he relinquished the shogunal office to his son 
Yoshimochi, but he remained in control, living in the Kitayama 
section of Kyéto, where he surrounded himself with artists and 
learned priests and lived in lavish style. In 1401 Yoshimitsu 
established tally trade with China. He entered into a tributary 
arrangement with the Ming ruler for this purpose and ina letter 
to the Ming court signed himself as the “King of Japan.” 
Yoshimitsu obtained huge profits and monopolized the import 


of copper currency. 
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FUJIWARA NO SADAIE «nez-1241 


Developed his own ideal of “yden” or ethreal beauty. 
Greatest symbolic poet in the history of waka. 


Also known as Fujiwara no Teika. Classical poet, son of Fujiwara 
no Toshinari; one of six compilers of the eighth of the imperial 
anthologies, the Shin kokin wakashu (ca 1205, New Collection 
from Ancient and Modern Times), and sole compiler of the 
ninth, Shin chokusen wakashii (1235, New Imperial Collection). 
He became a favorite of the former emperor Go-Toba and was 
appointed as fellow of the Bureau of Poetray, which Go-Toba 
established in 1201. 

Teika acceded to the headship of the Mikohidari family on 
Toshinari's death in 1204 and was appointed to Provisional Middle 
Counselor in 1232. He served as teacher of poetry toa number of 
important individuals, including the young sh6gun Minamoto 
no Sanetomo, and he acted as judge of numerous poetry contests. 

Teika developed his own ideal of yen, “ethereal beauty”— 
the evocation of a magical atmosphere of romance, “like a celes- 
tial maiden descending to earth on a hazy moonlit night in 
spring. From the 1200s, he gradually began to espouse the ideal 
of “conviction of feeling”. 

Teika’s critical ideals are expressed in his Eiga taigai (ca 1222, 
Essentials of Poetic Composition), Kindat shitka (ca 1209; tr Superior 
Poems of Our Time, 1907), and Maigetsush6 (ca 1219, Monthly 
Notes). He made a collection of his poems entitled Shai gus6 (1216; 
Foolish Verses of the Court Chamberlain). His 430 poems are 
included in the imperial anthologies. He also compiled the collec- 


tion Hyakunin isshu (Single Poems by 100 Poets) in later life. 
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KAIKEI (fl late 12th—early 13th century) 


Sculptor of Buddhist images who excelled in graceful 
and elegant sculptures containing realism. 


Sculptor of Buddhist images in the Kamakura period. A mem- 
ber of the Kei school, he was a disciple of Kokei and, along with 
Kokei’s son Unkei, considered one of the outstanding sculptors 
of his time. Kaike1 was commissioned by his religious mentor, 
the monk Chégen (1121-1206), to create works for the recon- 
struction of the temple Tédaiji in Nara. Among his extant 
works are the statue of So6gy6 Hachiman and the statue of 
Amida, both housed in Tédaiji, and the image of Miroku, now 
housed in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. His style, known as 
the An’ami style, while realistic, is more graceful and elegant 


than that of other members of his school. 
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UNKEI ¢-1223) 


Sculptor of Buddhist images depicting 
realism and dynamism. 


Sculptor of Buddhist images in the early Kamakura period. Son 
of Kékei, colleague of Kaikei, and father of Tankei, all of the 
Kei school of sculpture. He was based at the temple K6fukuji in 
Nara; his strong-lined and dynamic style appealed to the war- 
riors of the Kamakura period. Among his extant works are the 
Dainichi Nyorai at Enjoji in Nara as well as an Amida Triad, a 
Fudo My66, and a Bishamonten at J6rakuji in Yokosuka, 
Kanagawa Prefecture. Considered the greatest master of the 
Kei school, Unkei revitalized the art of sculpture with his realis- 


tic and dynamic renditions of Buddhist figures. 
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SHINRAN 41173-1262) 


Founder of the Jodo Shin Sect. 
He was the first Buddhist priest to be publicly married. 


Founder of the J6do Shin sect. Shinran entered the monastic life 
at about age eight and served as a d6s6 (menial monk) at the tem- 
ple Enryakuji until 1201, when he became a disciple of Honen. 
Honen’s nembutsu group became popular and influential, and 
the number of alleged indiscretions by his disciples increased, 
which led to government abolition of the community. H6nen 
was banished to Shikoku, while Shinran was exiled to Echigo 
Province. 

He did not return to Kyéto after his pardon at the end of 
1211. Instead, he migrated with his family to the Kanto region, 
where he gathered a body of followers, of whom 74 are known. 
A major development in this phase of his life was the compila- 
tion of his monumental work, Kydgy6shinsho. This is an anthol- 
ogy that draws from various sutras and commentaries to make 
clear the true teaching (Ay6), living (gy6), faith (Arm), and realiza- 
tion (s46) of the Pure Land school. 

Shinran died in 1263 in Kyoto. His ashes were interred in the 
Otani area; the site became a devotional center and later the 
location of the temple Honganji. Tannish6 (Lamenting the 
Deviations), compiled by Shinran’s disciple Yuien, is a collection 
of his sayings and insights concerning the Primal Vow of 
Amida (nembutsu), the entrusting of self to the Primal Vow, 
good and evil, self power and other power, and the authentic 


religious life. 
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NICHIREN 4222-22) 


Revolutionary Buddshist priest who was repeatedly exiled 
for his radical preachings. 


Founder of the Nichiren sect. Nichiren was born in Kominato 
in Awa Province (now oart of Chiba Prefecture). Sent at the age 
of 12 toa nearby Tendai sect temple, Kiyosumidera. Ordained 
at the age of 16, he studied in the Kansai area. His early works 
show a growing faith in the Lotus Sutra (Hokeky0). 

Settling in Kamakura, Nichiren evolved a belief in the prac- 
tice called daimoku (title), a chanting recitation of the phrase 
Namu Myoho renge kyo (“I take my refuge in the Lotus Sutra”). 
Based on this idea, Nichiren completed in 1260 his Rissho 
ankoku ron (A Treatise on Pacifying the State by Establishing 
Orthodoxy), which held the Jodo movement responsible for 
recent disasters and urged its suppression. Presented to H6jé 
Tokiyori, this text led to attacks on Nichiren and to his exile to 
Izu in 1261. 

Released from exile in 1263, he returned to Kamakura. His 
expanded denunciations of other sects and of prominent monks 
led to his arrest in 1271. Nichiren was banished to Sado. Nichiren 
was finally released in 1274 and settled at Minobu in Kai Province 
(now part of Yamanashi Prefecture), where he remained for eight 
years. Repeatedly ill, Nichiren left Minobu to visit a hot spring, 
but he died before reaching his destination. Nichiren’s religion 
was upheld by his magnetic personality and clearly filled a need 


among lower-level warriors. 
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RENNYO (1415-29) 


Prominent leader instrumental in developing 
the Jodo Shin Sect into a popular religion. 


Also known as Rennyo Kenju. Buddhist priest and eighth hossu 
(chief abbot) of the temple Honganji. Under his leadership 
Honganji grew to become the unchallenged center of the Jodo 
Shin sect and the largest, most powerful religious organization 
in late medieval Japan. Within the Jédo Shinshii tradition 
Rennyo’s status is second only to that of its founder, Shinran. 

Alarmed by Rennyo’s success, the Tendai sect headquarters 
of Enryakuji sent armed forces of monk-warriors to destroy 
Honganji in 1465. Rennyo sought temporary refuge in various 
locations. Finally, in 1471, Rennyo moved his base to Yoshizaki 
in present Fukui Prefecture. During the next four years Rennyo 
perfected and disseminated the ofumi (epistle), his principal con- 
tribution to Jédo Shinshii literature. In concise, easily under- 
standable vernacular language, Rennyo set forth the essence of 
Shinran’s teaching. 

An important development during the period Rennyo was 
in Yoshizaki was the first outbreak of the Ikko :k& (insurrec- 
tion): Honganji followers expelled the military governor of Kaga 
Province and took control there. Rennyo had always urged his 
followers to resist religious persecution, but he strongly opposed 
acts of rebellion, so he departed from Yoshizaki and in 1483 
founded the new Honganji at Yamashina. Rennyo devoted his 
remaining years to rebuilding the temple Honganji and to orga- 


nizing Honganyji's ever-increasing following into a cohesive sect. 
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ZEAMI 11363-1443 


Succeeded his father, Kan’ami, and perfected 
the aesthetic ideal of yagen (subtle beauty) into Noh. 


Also known as Kanze Motokiyo. The brilliant actor, play- 
wright, and critic who established N6 as a classic theatrical art. 
Zeami’s father, Kan’ami, headed a sarugaku troupe in the 
province of Yamato. In 1374 the young shogun Ashikaga 
Yoshimitsu made Zeami his protégé. At Kan’ami’s death 
Zeami took over the troupe, but it was not until 1402 that he 
adopted his artistic name. 

In 1422 Zeami became a S6t6 Zen monk and was succeeded 
by Kanze Motomasa, his elder son. However, in 1429 Ashikaga 
Yoshinori, a new shdgun who favored On’ami (Zeami's 
nephew), barred Zeami and Motomasa from his palace. In 1434 
Zeami was exiled to the island of Sado, perhaps because he 
refused to impart his secret teachings to On’ami. 

Zeamii is credited with between 21 and 90 plays. Masterpieces 
definitely by Zeami include Takasago, Tadanon, Izutsu, and 
Kinuta. 

Zeami's critical writings consist of 21 treatises (some of dis- 
puted authenticity). Aesthetic principles central to these works 
are hana (flower), a quality which distinguished the fine actor, 
and yugen (subtle beauty), which distinguished the well-per- 
formed play. The best known of these treatises is Fushi kaden 
(The Transmission of the Flower of Acting Style) in seven parts, 
dated from 1400 to 1418. Like other medieval artists, Zeami 


understood art as a “way” toward human perfection. 
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MorI MOTONARI 11497-1571) 


Sengoku daimy6d who survived the chaotic Sengoku period by 
his superb diplomacy. 


Sengoku daimyo in western Honshi. The second son of Mori 
Hiromoto, Motonari became head of the M6ri family of Aki 
Province (now part of Hiroshima Prefecture) in 1523. To main- 
tain their independence during the chaos of the Sengoku peri- 
od, the Mori allied themselves first with the neighboring 
Amako family and later with the Ouchi family. 

With the help of the Ouchi, Motonari defeated the Amako 
family in 1540. When his ally Ouchi Yoshitaka was attacked 
and forced to commit suicide by Yoshitaka’s vassal Sue 
Harukata, in 1551, Motonari made war on Sue, defeating him 
in 1555 ina battle on the island of Itsukushima. After this victo- 
ry Motonari destroyed the remains of the Amako, occupied the 
lands of the Ouchi, and challenged the Otomo family in 
Kyiashi. By the time of his death he had become master of the 
provinces of Aki and Bingo; Su6 and Nagato; Bitchi; Inaba and 
Hoki; and Izumo, Oki, and Iwami as well as parts of Kytishi 
and Shikoku. Thus he was strong enough to present a serious 
challenge even to Oda Nobunaga. Yet Motonari is known not 
only as a successful military leader but also as a superb diplomat- 
ic strategist. A well-known anecdote concerns his use of three 


arrows to show his three sons the strength gained by alliance. 
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TAKEDA SHINGEN 11:21-73) 


A brilliant strategist of the Sengoku period. Well-known for 
the series of battles fought at Kawanakajima. 


A daimyo of the Sengoku and Azuchi-Momoyama periods. He 
was named Harunobu at his coming of age in 1536; Shingen is 
the Buddhist name that he used from about 1559. Shingen suc- 
ceeded to the position of shugo in Kai Province (now Yamanashi 
Prefecture) in 154] by driving out his father, Nobutora, and 
usurping the family headship. In 1542 Shingen invaded Shinano 
Province. In 1559 the sh6gun Ashikaga Yoshiteru appointed 


him shugo of Shinano, in effect legalizing the conquest. 


Shingen and Uesugi Kenshin, a daimy6 of Echigo Province, 
were involved in a famous rivalry after 1553. Particularly cele- 
brated is the series of battles they fought at Kawanakajima. 
From 1554 onward, Shingen fought steadily to gain power ina 
series of treacherous, shifting alliances with daimyo such as 
Imagawa Yoshimoto, Oda Nobunaga, Tokugawa Ieyasu, and 
the H6j6 family. In 1572 Shingen mounted an offensive toward 
the west. Shingen’s early successes, particularly his victory over 
the combined forces of Ieyasu and Nobunaga at Mikatagahara 
on 6 January 1573 (Genki 3.12.3), enticed the shogun Ashikaga 
Yoshiaki into an open break with Nobunaga, a move that led to 
the downfall of the Muromachi shogunate. A mortal disease 
forced Shingen to break off the campaign, and he died on 13 
May (Genki 4.4.12). Nine years after Shingen’s death, Nobunaga 


eliminated his heirs and partitioned his domains. 
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ODA NOBUNAGA 134-82 


Warlord who led a short but celebrated life 
and who led Japan’s reunification. 


The prime mover of Japan’s l6th-century reunification after a 
hundred years of civil wars. Rising from modest beginnings, 
Nobunaga subjected central Japan to one governing authority, 
with himself as the supreme hegemon. The rigorous system of 
government he left behind was the foundation for the unifica- 
tion of Japan. Nobunaga deserves his reputation as a brutal war- 
lord, but he was also an enthusiastic patron of the arts and a 
powerful stimulus for the brilliant culture of the Azuchi- 
Momoyama period. 

His father, Nobuhide (1510-51) was a Sengoku daimyo. It 
was after his father’s death that Nobunaga began his campaign 
of military expansion. By around 1575 Nobunaga dominated 
Kyoto and the five provinces of the Kinki area. In 1576 
Nobunaga began building Azuchi Castle, whose central donjon 
(tenshu) became his official residence in 1579. The surrender of 
the Ishiyama Honganji in 1580, who fought Nobunaga in a war 
from 1570, was his greatest victory. In the spring of 1582, 
Nobunaga celebrated another great triumph: the destruction of 
Takeda Katsuyori and the incorporation of four provinces of 
K6shin region into his realm (tenka). 

On 19 June 1582 Nobunaga arrived in Ky6to on his way to the 
Chiigoku front and took up his habitual quarters at Honnoji. In 
the early morning of 21 June 1582 Akechi Mitsuhide attacked 
Honnd6yji, catching Nobunaga completely by surprise. Nobunaga 
disemboweled himself and died in the burning temple. 
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TOYOTOMI HIDEYOSHI 1537-28) 


Warlord of humble origins with many aspirations 
who succeeded in accomplishing national reunification. 


A warlord of humble origins who in 1590 completed the work 
of national reunification begun by Oda Nobunaga. A brilliant 
strategist and shrewd politician, he usually showed generosity 
toward his enemies. His social reforms, while having the funda- 
mental aim of strengthening his hold on the country, neverthe- 
less showed an awareness of the many socioeconomic problems 
of the age. Despite his grandiose plans for conquest abroad and 
the megalomania of the last few years of his life, he is one of the 
great figures in Japanese history. 

Hideyoshi was born in Owari Province, the son of Kinoshita 
Yaemon, a foot soldier (ashigaru). In 1553 Hideyoshi presented 
himself to Nobunaga, who quickly took a liking to him. After 
Nobunaga was treacherously assassinated by Akechi Mitsuhide, 
Hideyoshi defeated Mitsuhide in the Battle of Yamazaki on 2 July 
1582 (Tenshé 10.6.13). 

In 1585 he was appointed imperial regent (Rampaku); in 1587 
he was appointed grand minister of state (daj6 dayjin) and was 
given the family name Toyotomi. In 1590 Hideyoshi defeated 
the H6j6 family who controlled strategically important Kanté 
region. In 1591 Hideyoshi crushed all resistance in Oshi. The 
military reunification of Japan was now complete and a new 
feudal hierarchy had been established. In 1592 and 1597 Hideyoshi 
launched the unsuccessful invasions of Korea. 

He fell ill in the summer of 1598 and died on 18 September 
1598 (Keicho 3.8.18). 
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ISHIDA MITSUNARI 1560-1600 


As a protector of the Toyotomi family, 
he was the last to challenge Tokugawa Ieyasu. 


Warlord of the Azuchi-Momoyama period. Born in Omi 
Province (now Siga Prefecture). As a youth he became an atten- 
dant to Toyotomi Hideyoshi. When Hideyoshi assumed the 
highest court title of kampaku in 1585, Mitsunari was appointed 
one of the 12 ministers (shoday#). Upon Hideyoshi’s unification 
of Japan, Mitsunari became the most important figure on his 
administrative staff. He was endowed by Hideyoshi with a 
large domain at Sawayama in Omi, which was assessed at about 
200,000 koku. Mitsunari served as general in the first of 
Hideyoshi’s invasions of Korea in 1592—93 and was a major fig- 
ure in the nationwide land survey known as the Taiko kench1. 

After Hideyoshi’s death in 1598 Mitsunari championed the 
cause of Hideyoshi’s son Toyotomi Hideyori and organized 
forces against Tokugawa Ieyasu. He and several major daimyo 
from western Japan such as Mori Terumoto and Ukita Hideie 
confronted Ieyasu and his allies at the Battle of Sekigahara in 
1600. Losing the battle, Mitsunari was captured and executed 
in Kyoto. 
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SEN NO RIKYU 1822-9» 


Perfecter of the art of tea ceremony, he incurred the wrath of 
Hideyoshi and was forced to commit suicide. 


Tea master; founder of the Sen school of tea ceremony. His 
Buddhist name is Sdeki. The family became wholesale fish deal- 
ers in Sakai and eventually joined the ranks of the egdsha, a 
group of wealthy merchants who formed a virtually autonomous 
city government. 

Rikyd was born in Sakai and studied the tea ceremony under 
Kitamuki Déchin and Takeno Joo. From 1570 to 1573 Rikyi 
served as sad6 (tea-ceremony officiant) for Oda Nobunaga. He 
went on to perform the same duties for Toyotomi Hideyoshi, from 
whom he received extensive landholdings. In 1585 Sen no Rikya 
officiated at the sumptuous tea ceremony that Hideyoshi held in 
the Imperial Palace. He also officiated at Hideyoshi’s magnifi- 
cent outdoor tea ceremony held at the Kitano Shrine in 1587. 

In 1591 Rikyi suddenly fell foul of Hideyoshi and was forced 
to commit suicide. Several reasons have been suggested for this: 
that he had placed a life-sized statue of himself in the 
Kimmokaku, a structural addition to the main gate of Daitokuyi 
that he and his family donated, that he had refused to give his 
daughter to Hideyoshi. 

Sen no Rikyi preferred to use plain, Japanese-made objects 
in addition to costly Chinese implements in the tea ceremony, to 
emphasize its ordinary, everyday aspect. In one of his poems he 
reminds his disciples that “the tea ceremony is nothing more 
than boiling water, steeping tea, and drinking it.” Wabi was the 


central concept in the aesthetics of his tea ceremony. 
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KANO EITOKU 1543-20) 


Talented painter known for his bold and colorful illustrations 
painted on a gold background. 


Kan6 school painter. Real name Kano Kuninobu. Eldest son of 
Kano Shoei (1519-92); grandson of Kano Motonobu (1476— 
1559), from whom he received his initial artistic training. 
Contemporary diaries indicate that Eitoku was the most 
sought-after artist of his day. His dramatic, monumental style of 
color-and-gold screen and wall painting for the decoration of 
castles and palaces during the Azuchi-Momoyama period 
became a legacy for generations of Japanese artists, though 
many of his major works for military patrons such as Oda 
Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi were destroyed in the war- 
fare that plagued of the era. 

An example of Eitoku’s early style can be seen in the panel 
paintings (fusuma-e) in the Jukoin, the memorial chapel in the 
Daitokuji complex built in 1566, when Eitoku was in his early 
twenties. Another important surviving work done in the 
detailed style associated with yamato-e painting is his Scenes in 
and around Kyoto (Rakuchu rakugai zu) screen in the Uesugi 
Collection. A group of works of varying degrees of authenticity 
illuminate Eitoku’s activity during the final decade of his life. 
These include a pair of hanging scrolls, Xu You and Chao Fu (J: 
Kyoya# and Soho; Tokyo National Museum) and two screens, 
Chinese Lions (Karajishi zu; Imperial Household Collection) and 
Cypress Trees (Hinokizu;, Toky6 National Museum). Eitoku died 


while working on an Imperial Palace commission in Kyoto. 
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TOKUGAWA IEYASU «1543-1616 


A great historical strategist who succeeded in reunifying 
the nation and bringing about 260 years of peace. 


Founder of the Tokugawa shogunate. Born Matsudaira 
Takechiyo in the small castle of Okazaki in Mikawa Province 
(now part of Aichi Prefecture). Ieyasu spent his youth first as a 
captive of his father’s enemies, the Oda family, and then as a 
hostage to his father’s allies, the Imagawa. In 1561 Ieyasu, aban- 
doned his alliance with the Imagawa, allying himself instead 
with Oda Nobunaga. He had also changed his personal name to 
Teyasu and had been permitted by imperial order to substitute 
for Matsudaira the more ancient family name of Tokugawa. 

His relations with Toyotomi Hideyoshi began inauspicious- 
ly. In 1583 Ieyasu resisted several overtures from Hideyoshi, and 
in 1584 Hideyoshi attacked a Tokugawa fortress on Mt. Komaki. 
Both men then decided that a rough alliance was to be preferred 
to further fighting. Ieyasu was required to move to a new 
domain including the provinces of Musashi, Izu, Sagami, 
Kazusa, and Shimosa. As headquarters he chose Edo. 

On 21 October 1600 (Keich6 5.9.15) Ieyasu led an army of 
104,000 men into battle with dazmyo loyal to Hideyoshi’s heir at 
Sekigahara and won an easy victory. After 1600 Ieyasu was the 
most powerful warrior leader in Japan. In 1603 he assumed the 
title of ser tai shogun and the Tokugawa shognate was set up. In 
1615 he issued the Buke Shohatto (Laws for Military Houses) 
and the Kinchi Narabi ni Kuge Shohatto (Laws Governing the 
Imperial Court and Nobility). Ieyasu died on | June 1616 (Genna 


2.4.17) and his remains were taken to Kun6zan. 
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MIYAMOTO MUSASHI ises-1645) 


Master swordsman who developed the two-sword style of 
fencing and pursued the essence of swordsmanship. 


Master swordsman and painter of the Edo period. Known also 
by his artistic sobriquet, Niten. Born in either Mimasaka or 
Harima. Like many other samurai whose lords had fought on 
the losing side in the Battle of Sekigahara in 1600, Musashi was a 
ronin (masterless samurai). He developed the mitorya or two- 
sword style of fencing, and, according to his own account, he 
was victorious in more than 60 sword fights during his extensive 
travels throughout Japan. In 1637 he fought for the Tokugawa 
shogunate in the suppression of the Shimabara Uprising, and 
in 1640 he became an instructor in swordsmanship for the 
Hosokawa daimyo family in Kumamoto. 

The book on swordsmanship Gorin no sho (tr The Book of 
Five Rings, 1974), which is attributed to Musashi, is considered a 
classic. The book 1s divided into five sections—earth, water, fire, 
wind, and void. Each section treats one aspect of the art of the 
sword: the “water” section, for example, deals with dress, pos- 
ture, footwork, and other technical details, while the “fire” sec- 
tion presents Musashi’s views on the spirit of swordsmanship. 

Musashi was also a highly accomplished su:boku (ink draw- 
ing) painter and calligrapher. His most famous work is the 


Koboku meigeki zu (The Shrike). 
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Tokugawa leyasu is granted 
the title of sei tai sh6gun, 
founds the Tokugawa 
shogunate. 


The Winter's Siege of Osaka 
Castle. 
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The Summer Campaign of 
Osaka Castle; Toyotomi 
Hideyori commits suicide. 


Edicts establishing National 
Seclusion are completed. 
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Ihara Saikaku publishes 
Koéshoku itidai otoko (The 
Life of an Amorous Man). 


Matsuo Basho departs on 
the journey of Oku no hoso- 
michi(The Narrow Road to 
the Deep North). 


First performance of Sonezaki 
Shinjd (The Love Suicide at 
Sonezaki), written by 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon. 


Tokugawa Yoshimune 
becomes shégun; Ky6ho 
Reforms (1716-45) com- 
mence.) 


Tanuma Okitsugu becomes 
grand chamberlain. 
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Matsudaira Sadanobu 
becomes senior shogunal 
councillor; Kansei Reforms 
(1787-93) initiated. 


Motoori Norinaga completes 
the Kojiki den, a major work 
in the National Learning 
movement. 


Ansei commercial treaties 
are concluded. 


Assassination of li Naosuke 
(Sakuradamongai Incident). 
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TOKUGAWA IEMITSU 604-51) 


Shogun who carried out numerous administrative reforms 
to strengthen shogunal rule. 


Third shogun of the Tokugawa shogunate; ruled 1623-51. 
Second son of the second shégun, Tokugawa Hidetada; his 
mother was a younger sister of Lady Yodogimi. His elder 
brother, Nagamaru, died in infancy. For a time it appeared that 
Iemitsu would be denied the succession in favor of his younger 
brother Tadanaga, but through the skillful maneuvers of his 
wet nurse, Kasuga no Tsubone, he was confirmed as sh6gun in 
1632 when his father abdicated. 

Drawing on the advice of such senior councillors (r0j#) as Doi 
Toshikatsu, Abe Tadaaki, and Matsudaira Nobutsuna, IJemitsu 
carried out important administrative reforms to consolidate 
shogunal rule. He stiffened the discipline of the military houses 
by augmenting the Buke Shohatto promulgated by his grandfa- 
ther Tokugawa Ieyasu. He tightened his control over the 
daimyo by instituting the compulsory system of sankin k6tai 
(alternate year attendance in Edo), and strengthened the inter- 
nal organization of villages by enacting such measures as the 
Tahata (Denbata) Ejitai Baibai Kinshi Rei, which forbade the 
sale of rice land. He intensified the persecution of Christians 
and, after suppressing the Shimabara Uprising, enforced a strict 
National Seclusion policy. The shogunate reached the height of 
its power during Iemitsu’s rule and assumed the form that it 


was to retain until its collapse in 1867. 
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TOKUGAWA ITSUNAYOSHI «ies6-1709) 


Shogun criticized for promulgating the 
“Edicts on Compassion for Living Things.” 


Fifth sh6gun of the Tokugawa shogunate; ruled 1680-1709. The 
fourth son of Tokugawa lemitsu, the third shogun, Tsunayoshi 
served as daimyo of the Tatebayashi domain in Kézuke Province 
(now Gumma Prefecture) before succeeding his elder brother 
Tokugawa Ietsuna as shogun in 1680. 

In the early part of his rule Tsunayoshi had the assistance of 
the great elder (tard) Hotta Masatoshi, and together they gov- 
erned firmly and fairly. After Masatoshi’s death in 1684 the gov- 
ernment deteriorated steadily as Tsunayoshi began to rely on his 
grand chamberlain (sobay6nin) Yanagisawa Yoshiyasu, while he 


himself gradually retired from his duties. 


Tsunayoshi’s rule coincided roughly with the Genroku era, 
characterized by lavish spending and spiraling prices resulting 
from misguided financial policies and legislation. The shogu- 
nate’s outlays grew steadily, leading to the continued worsening 
of its finances. Tsunayoshi was fond of learning and made the 
teachings of the Zhu Xi (Shushigaku) the official regimen for 
government bureaucrats. He drew criticism for his Edicts on 
Compassion for Living Things (Shorui Awaremi no Rei), which 
forbade the killing of birds and animals and were enforced with 


severe punishments. Tsunayoshi’s particular concern with the 


welfare of dogs led him to be dubbed the “dog shogun” (nu Rudo). 
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OISHI YOSHIO 1659-1703 


Avenged their lord’s death with the band of 47 retainers 
and demonstrated warrior loyalty. 


Also known as Oishi Kuranosuke. Samurai of the Ak6 domain 
(now part of Hy6go Prefecture) and leader of the band of war- 
riors who avenged the death of their lord, Asano Naganori, in 
the Forty-Seven Ronin Incident. Oishi studied military science 
under Yamaga Sok6 and Confucianism under Ito Jinsai. In 
1679 he succeeded his grandfather as chief retainer to Asano. In 
1701 Asano was deprived of his domain and ordered to commit 
suicide for having drawn his sword in Edo Castle against Kira 
Yoshinaka, a Tokugawa shogunate official who had humiliated 
him. For two years Oishi and his followers plotted revenge, and 
on 31 January 1703 (Genroku 15.12.15) they succeeded in assas- 
sinating Kira. The warriors then marched to Sengakuji, the 
temple where their lord Asano was buried, and presented Kira’s 
head to his grave. 

The Ako warriors’ action posed a dilemma for the shogunal 
government. They had violated public law by resorting to vio- 
lence as a group, but they had also faithfully lived up to the car- 
dinal duty of the samurai. 

As punishment, the 46 samurai, ranging in age from 15 to 77, 
were ordered to commit suicide, which they did in March 1703. 
They were buried near their master’s grave at Sengakuji. The 
warriors action won them popular acclaim, and they were 
regarded as heroes. A famous play commemorating their story 
is Takeda Izumo’s Kanadehon chiashingura (1748; tr Chishingu- 
va: The Treasury of Loyal Retainers). 
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TOKUGAWA YOSHIMUNE 6(iess-1751) 


Unpretentious shogun who encouraged 
self-denial and frugality. 


Eighth shogun of the Tokugawa shogunate and initiator of the 
Kyoho Reforms; ruled 1716—45. Born the third son of Tokugawa 
Mitsusada, head of the Kui branch of the Tokugawa family, one 
of the three cadet houses of the family (Gosanke). In 1705, fol- 
lowing the deaths of his two elder brothers, he became daimyo 
of the Kii domain. When the death in 1716 of the child shogun 
Ietsugu brought the main line of the Tokugawa family to an 
end, the 32-year-old Yoshimune was chosen as successor. 
Benefiting from his previous experience as a daimyéo, 
Yoshimune developed various means to maximize his direct 
knowledge of shogunate affairs and administration. The most 
novel of these was the meyasubako. Yoshimune designated his 
own appointee “senior councillor responsible for financial affairs” 
(kattegakani roju), and rapidly developed a core of officials from 
the finance and judicial commission (kamj6 bugyd) under the 
direct jurisdiction of this senior councillor. It was this core of 
officials that was largely responsible for the KyGh6 Reforms. 
The reforms, intended to restore the shogunate and the 
samurai class to financial solvency, bore Yoshimune’s personal 
imprint. Calling for a general retrenchment, he led the way in 
replacing the luxurious lifestyle of his predecessors with spartan 
frugality. He also sought to improve samurai morale and physi- 


cal fitness by sponsoring a revival of martial activities. 
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TANUMA OKITSUGU 1719-88 


Attempted to incorporate the functions of 
modern economy to samurai society. 


Official of the Tokugawa shogunate who gained prominence as 
a favorite of the 9th and 10th sh6guns, Tokugawa Ieshige and 
Tokugawa Ieharu. The period 1767-86, during which Tanuma 
exerted his greatest influence on shogunate policy is commonly 
referred to as the Tanuma period. In 1767 he was appointed grand 
chamberlain (sobay6nin), and in 1772 he was named a senior coun- 
cillor (*6j#) concurrently with his post of grand chamberlain. 

Ieharu died in 1786 and was succeeded by Tokugawa Ienari. 
Tanuma was stripped of his offices and reduced in rank and 
income. He was accused of having gained an unhealthy hold 
over Ieharu, under whom the shogunate was seen to have con- 
doned corruption and luxurious living, neglected the moral 
foundations of samurai government, and plunged the country 
into economic dislocation and social unrest. 

The policies for which Tanuma was criticized were directed 
toward expanding the commercial economy of the shogunal 
domains and thereby increasing the tax income of the shogu- 
nate. Other policies included the reclamation of Imbanuma, the 
licensing of commercial agents and monopoly associations (kabu- 
nakama), and the expansion of foreign trade. In an effort to 
increase circulating currency and to create a unified currency 
system, Tanuma ordered the minting of silver coins. Tanuma’s 
personal weaknesses, his lowly origin, and his openness to cor- 
ruption were factors that complicated the bad reputation of his 


policies. 
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MATSUDAIRA SADANOBU 1769-1829) 


Councilor to the shégun who exhibited his ability in 
reorganizing the finances of the shogunal government. 


Daimyé6 of the Shirakawa domain and a senior councillor (76j#) 
of the Tokugawa shogunate; best known as the initiator of the 
Kansei Reforms by which the shogunate attempted to bolster its 
deteriorating finances. Born in Edo, he was the third son of 
Tayasu Munetake and grandson of Tokugawa Yoshimune. 
Sadanobu was in the center of power as chief senior councillor 
(r6ja shusekr; 1787-93) and shogunal regent (osa; 1788-93). 

In the 1780s, in the wake of Tanuma Okitsugu’s centralizing 
policies and ruthless extravagance, the shogunate faced a finan- 
cial crisis. After Tanuma’s resignation, Sadanobu was appointed 
rojua in 1787 and immediately began a purge of Tanuma’s clique. 
Sadanobu reversed Tanuma’s mercantilist policies, enforced 
sumptuary laws, canceled the debts of shogunal retainers, and 
built up Edo’s cash and rice supplies against future emergencies 
(shichibukin tsumitate). 

Sadanobu’s most controversial measure was the “Ban on 
Heterodoxy” (Kansei Igaku no Kin) of 1790, which limited the 
curriculum of the shogunal academy, the Shaheik6, to the Zhu 
Xi school (Shishigaku). In the Laxman Affair, Sadanobu was 
able to maintain the Tokugawa policy of National Seclusion. 
The growing popular resentment toward his stringent sumptu- 
ary laws and the shégun Ienari’s coming-of-age contributed to 
his dismissal from his shogunate posts in 1793. He retired to 


Shirakawa to direct domainal affairs. 
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KINOKUNIYA BUNZAEMON (rte 1660s?-17342 


A wealthy merchant who made his fortune 
through lumber and tangerines. 


Wealthy merchant of the middle Edo period (1600-1868). He 
was probably born in Kii Province (now Wakayama Prefecture) 
and became a lumber merchant in the Hatchdbori district of 
Edo. He secured exclusive rights to supply building material for 
the main halls of the temple Kan’eiji in Ueno, the largest and 
most influential in Edo. As an official purveyor to the shogu- 
nate, Bunzaemon was able to obtain choice lumber and main- 
tain a flourishing business. Other stories credit his fortunes to his 
success in shipping tangerines from his native Kii to Edo. 
Bunzaemon was famed for his extravagant living. His guests 
included the highest shogunate officials, such as Yanagisawa 
Yoshiyasu, who reciprocated his hospitality with special privileges. 
A generous patron of the theater and entertainment world, he 
ransomed Miuraya no Kiché, the most famous courtesan of the 
time. It was said that when he went boating on the river 
Sumidagawa he set afloat gold and lacquer cups to surprise the 
people downstream. Such behavior made him a favorite subject 
of contemporary literature. Bunzaemon’s fortunes began to 
decline with the fall from power of Yoshiyasu and especially 
after an official contract he had won to mint coins was abruptly 
canceled. He spent his final years in relative austerity, writing 


and painting at his home in the Fukagawa district of Edo. 
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NINOMIYA SONTOKU 01727-1856 


Agriculturalist who popularized the virtues of frugality 
and hard work to the masses. 


Farm technologist and leading agricultural philosopher. Real 
name Ninomiya Kinyir6. His practical and moral teachings, 
which urged cultivators to raise output and pay their taxes, 
helped strengthen the economic basis of Tokugawa rule. 

He was born in Sagami Province (now part of Kanagawa 
Prefecture). In time his thrift and perseverance revived his fam- 
ily’s fortunes, leading to his employment as an agricultural tech- 
nologist in the Odawara domain. His success amid the ravages 
of economic depression in the Tempo era caught the attention of 
the shogunal reformer Mizuno Tadakuni. Within 30 years 
farmers in some 100 villages of the Soma domain under his 
direction grew so much more rice than before that the shogu- 
nate eventually placed him in charge of land development in 89 
villages under Tokugawa administration at Nikko. However, 
he died before completing the task. 

Ninomiya taught farmers to improve themselves through 
Aétoku (“repaying virtue”), the idea that benefits received from 
heaven, man, and earth should be repaid, and that doing so 
would create a “true society” of peacefulness and prosperity. 
The Adtoku movement founded by his followers became the 
basis for both popular and official agrarianism after the Meiji 
Restoration of 1867. In no sense, however, was Ninomiya a 
social leveler. He accepted and supported the hierarchy of 
Tokugawa society, advocating frugality and hard work within 


the feudal structure. 
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SEKI TAKAKAZU 16402-1708) 


Instituted the study of modern Japanese mathematics to 
the equivalent level of Western mathematics. 


Mathematician; considered the greatest figure in premodern 
Japanese mathematics and revered as the god of wasan. 
Although his family background is unknown, it is certain that 
he worked in the office in charge of clothing and furnishings for 
the Tokugawa shogun. 

Believed to have been self-educated, he developed a method 
for calculating the roots of higher-order algebraic equations 
similar to what is known as “Newton's method.” It is now gen- 
erally recognized that Seki’s formulation of the theory of deter- 
minants preceded that of the German mathematician Gottfried 
Leibnitz (1646-1716), previously considered the originator of 
this theory. Seki also developed a formula for calculating the 
circumference of a circle. His algebraic techniques were later 
expanded upon by his pupil Takebe Katahiro (1664-1739). 
Seki’s works were published posthumously by his disciples as 
Katsuy6 samp6 (1712). 
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[HARA SAIKAKU «ea2-93) 


Brilliant writer who wrote about the culture of 
the town people dealing with amorousness and pleasure. 


Poet and writer of uktyo-z6shi (books of the floating world). 
Although few details of Saikaku’s life are known, it is certain that 
he was born in Osaka, as heir to a prosperous merchant family. 
Saikaku began writing haikai in his teens and soon became 
an established teacher and critic (tenja). In 1677 Saikaku gave 
the first marathon performance of what he proudly called 
“arrow-counting” (yakazu) haikai. In 1684 he improvised an 


astounding number of 23,500 verses in 24 hours. 


In 1682 he wrote his first work of fiction, which became the 
first of a new genre, namely ukiyo-zdshi. Koshoku ichidai otoko 
(1682; tr The Life ofan Amorous Man, 1964) is a humorous work 
in 54 chapters, each a year in the life of Yonosuke in his quest 
for sexual enjoyment. His two other masterpieces of this sort 
(koshoku-mono), Koshoku gonin onna (1686; tr Five Women Who 
Loved Love) and Koéshoku ichidai onna (1686; tr The Life of an 
Amorous Woman), are less fanciful, and though still humorous, 
have realist implications. Saikaku also wrote stories in the form 
of folk legends (zatsutva-mono), and stories of love and revenge 
among the samurai (buke-mono). Another successful variety 
were his works treating the commercial aspects of merchant 
life—all the different ways of making, keeping, and losing 
money (chonin-mono). Two examples are Nippon eitaigura 
(1688; tr The Japanese Family Storehouse) and Seken munesan’y6 
(1692; tr Worldly Mental Calculations). 
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MATSUO BASHO ceaa-o4) 


Elevated haiku to an art and developed the haiku sense of 
austere refinement and quiet simplicity. 


Poet, essayist, and writer of travel sketches who perfected the art 
of haikai and haibun. Bash6 was a lowly samurai employed in 
the castle at Ueno in Iga Province as companion to the young 
lord. In 1675 he moved to Edo and gradually established himself 
as a teacher of haikai. Under the new sobriquet Tései he wrote 
poems characterized by word play and earthy humor. In 1680 
he settled in a small hut in the Fukagawa region and began call- 
ing himself Basho. 

In 1684 he visited Nara, Ogaki, and Kyéto. This journey 
resulted in Nozarashi k1k6 (1684; tr The Records of a Weather- 
Exposed Skeleton). {na short travel sketch, Kashima kiko (1687; tr 
A Visit to Kashima Shrine) itis possible to see Bash6 unmistakably 
awakening to the value of furyi. 

Basho undertook a longest journey of his life to the northern 
area of Honshi. This journey marked a climax in Basho’s liter- 
ary career. Leaving Edo in the late spring of 1689, he traveled 
some 2,400 km in 164 days, during which he developed his most 
famous poetic principle, known as sai (austere simplicity). His 
experience on this journey was transformed into Oku no 
hosomichi (1694; tr The Narrow Road to the Deep North, 1966). 

Basho spent the next two years in and around Kyoto. An 
excellent Aaibun, Genjiian no ki (1690; tr Prose Poem on the Unreal 
Dwelling, 1955) was written at this time. His last major work 
was Saga nikki (1691). Basho contracted a stomach ailment in 


Osaka and died there on 28 November 1694 (Genroku 7.10.12). 
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CHIKAMATSU MONZAEMON 63-1724) 


Edo period playwright called 
the Shakespeare of Japan. 


Genroku era playwright for ningyé jorurt and kabuki. His real 
name was Sugimori Nobumori. He came from a samurai family 
in Echizen province. 

The first soruri definitely attributable to him is Yotsugi Soga 
(1683, The Soga Heir). Two years later he started to write for 
the jorurt chanter Takemoto Gidayi I. His next important play 
was Shusse Kagekiyo (1686, Kagekiyo Victorious). The play 
shows a realistic conflict of emotions and is generally classified as 
“new joruri.” 

For about 10 years until 1705 Chikamatsu served as staff 
writer with the kabuki theater of the actor Sakata Tojiré I, a 


famous player of lovers’ roles, in Kyoto. 


In 1703, he once again concentrated on writing for Gidaya, 
and he discovered a new mode that would make the “new 
jorurt’ a reality, the sewa-mono. Chikamatsu turned the love sui- 
cides of Tokubei, a shop clerk, and Ohatsu, a prostitute, into the 
play Sonezaki shinja (1703; tr The Love Suicides at Sonezak:, 1961). 
The play was a great success, and Chikamatsu went on to write 
over eleven such love-suicide dramas during his career. From 
1703 until his death Chikamatsu composed 50 or more histori- 
cal dramas for the jorurt. One of them, Kokusen’ya kassen (1715; 
tr The Battles of Coxinga, 1951), ran for 17 months, an unprece- 
dented phenomenon, and is still regarded by some as his most 


successful work. 
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ICHIKAWA DANJURO 


Family name succeeded through the generations 
in kabuki that created the rough style of acting. 


A name that refers to the most illustrious of the major acting 
family lines in the kabuki tradition identified with the Edo 
region. The house name (yago) is Naritaya and the family crest is 
mimasu (three “nested” measure boxes). Danyiiro I (1660—1704) 
created the aragoto (rough business) style of acting. He also 
wrote plays under the pen name Mimasuya Hyégo. His son 
Danjiro II (1688-1758) firmly established the prestige of the 
Ichikawa name. He premiered a majority of the celebrated 
works known as the kabuki jithachiban and also adapted joruri 
plays for the kabuki stage. 

Danjiro IV (1711-78) carried on the aragoto tradition and 
excelled as a sitsuaku (villainous samurai). His son Danjird V 
(1741-1806) also acted skillfully in both male and female roles. 
Danyjiro VII (1791-1859) is best remembered as the compiler of 
the kabuki jithachiban, which he formally established as the spe- 
cial repertory of the Ichikawa family. Danjir6 IX (1838-1903) 
promoted the katsureki-mono (“living history” plays). Both he 
and Morita Kan’ya XII helped to elevate the status of kabuki to 
a theater of respectability and contributed to the stability of the 
kabuki theater as it underwent sweeping social and cultural 
changes. Danjiré XI (1909-65) performed heroic and romantic 
roles in the traditional repertory as well as kabuki plays based on 
works by contemporary novelists. Danjiir6 XII (1946—) assumed 


the name in April 1985. 
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ISHIDA BAIGAN (iees-1744 


Thinker who expounded the philosophy of life 
and materialism to the common people. 


Religious and moral teacher; founder of the Shingaku move- 
ment. Born ina farming village in Tamba Province (now part of 
Kyoto Prefecture). He was apprenticed to a KyGto merchant at 
age of 11, but a few years later he returned to his native village. 
Baigan in his youth became deeply interested in Shinto. He 
went to Kyoto to preach, and despite an initial lack of success, he 
continued studying Neo-Confucianism, Shint6, and Buddhism 
while working at a merchant house. At age 45 he opened his 
own lecture hall and eventually developed a substantial congre- 
gation. He did not marry and lived an extremely frugal life. 

Baigan’s doctrines were called Shingaku (“Heart Learning”). 
He preached in terms of “heart” and “knowing one’s nature.” 
The purpose of devotion was to overcome one’s “selfish heart,” 
thereby discovering one’s “true heart.” The methods recom- 
mended by Baigan included meditation leading to enlighten- 
ment, asceticism or frugality, and dedication to one’s own 
humble occupation. 

Baigan’s disciple Teshima Toan proved to be the most suc- 
cessful in propagating his teacher’s beliefs. Baigan’s principal 
writings are Tohi mondo, a four-volume catechism based on his 


lectures (1739), and Seikaron (1744). 
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MOTOORI NORINAGA 1730-1801 


Classical scholar who compiled philological works 
and known for his intense study of the Kojiki. 


Classical scholar who was largely responsible for bringing the 
Kokugaku (National Learning) movement to its culmination. 
Literary name Suzunoya. Born at Matsusaka in Ise Province. 
His works total more than 90 titles and 260 volumes. 

In 1757 Norinaga returned to Matsusaka from Ky6to where 
he studied medicine and immediately began practicing medi- 
cine. By 1763 he had completed two works. The first, SAzbun 
yoryO, was a general study of the Genji monogatar1. Norinaga 
interpreted the tale in light of mono no aware, defining this as 
an empathetic appreciation of human feeling. In [sonokami 
sasamegoto, he made mono no aware the focus of his discussion of 
waka theory and practice. 

From his single meeting with Kamo no Mabuchi, Norinaga 
learned the significance of the time before the Heian period. He 
was made to realize the urgent need to go back to and under- 
stand the ancient text the Kojtkt. 

By 1787 he had written Tamakushige in an effort to relate his 
Shint6 ideas more closely to political philosophy. The Genj 
monogatari tama no ogushi, an exhaustive study of the massive 
tale, was completed in 1796. 

His lifework, Kojiki den, was finally completed in 1798, 34 
years after it had been begun. The 44-volume work was the first 
comprehensive study of the Koytk:. 
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INO TADATAKA «75-1818 


Geographical surveyor who surveyed the whole of 
Japan and compiled a map of Japan. 


Geographical surveyor. Ind was the first to use Western scientif- 
ic methods in his surveys of Japan. His magnum opus was a col- 
lection of maps covering the entire country, based on an actual 
coastal survey. 

Ind was born in Kazusa Province (now part of Chiba 
Prefecture). At age 18 he was adopted into the In6 family in 
Sawara and he helped the family’s brewing and rice-dealing 
business prosper. While attending to the family business, he 
studied calendar making and astronomy on his own, and at age 
49, having retired from his position as household head, he went 
to Edo to study under the Tokugawa shogunate astronomer 
Takahashi Yoshitoki. Beginning in 1800 Ino surveyed all of 
Japan, using precision instruments for his astronomical observa- 
tions. The number of days he had spent surveying throughout 
Japan by the age of 70 totaled 3,737; he had covered over 43,700 
kilometers (27,160 mi), a distance exceeding the circumference 
of the earth. 

After his death his friends and pupils completed his maps. In 
1821 they compiled the Dai Nihon enkat yochi zenzu (225 sheets 
of maps) and the 14-volume Dai Nihon enkai jissokuroku (Records 
of an Actual Survey of the Japanese Coast). His maps, popularly 
referred to as the “Ind maps,” served as the basis for Japanese 


map-making during the Meiji period and later. 
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KITAGAWA UTAMARO (1753-1806) 


Ukiyoe artist who painted unparalled works of beautiful women 
modeled after women from the pleasure quarters. 


One of the most creative and influential artists in the history of 
ukiyo-e. Utamaro is famed for his superbly conceived paintings 
and woodblock-print depictions of beautiful women from the 
shops, teahouses, and pleasure quarters of Edo. 

The earliest group of his designs consists of commonplace 
illustrations for cheap popular books, such as kibydshi. By the 
end of the decade he was also designing beautiful illustrated 
books such as Ehon mushi erami (1788, Insect Book). 

Utamaro’s creative efforts during the Kansei era, when he 
produced his most distinctive and memorable designs, were 
devoted mainly to exploring the compositional potentialities of 
single-sheet prints, most often in the standard dban size, verti- 
cally disposed. These prints of lovely courtesans and teahouse 
girls represent the final and most complete realization of this 
quintessential subject in the history of wkryo-e. Utamaro’s artis- 
tic evolution is marked by a persistent interest in scrutinizing 
these women from ever greater proximity, as shown by his taste 
for half-torso and dkubi-e (bust-depiction) prints. His prints of 
celebrated beauties such as Naniwaya Okita and Takashimaya 
Ohisa, with their attention to subtle differences of physiogno- 
my, qualify as portraiture. In 1804 Utamaro was imprisoned for 
depicting Toyotomi Hideyoshi in a manner that the authorities 
considered disrespectful. Although his incarceration was rela- 
tively brief, his failing creative energies seem to have suffered 


further as a result, and he died two years later. 
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The Meiji Restoration and 
the Meiji period 


Formal return of political 
authority to the emperor by 
Tokugawa Yoshinobu; Taisei 
Hokan (Return of Political 
Rule to the Emperor). 


Restoration of Imperial Rule; 
Meiji Restoration.) 

Formal return of domainal 
registers to Emperor Meiji. 


Conscription Ordinance 
enacted. 


Land Tax Reform Law issued. 


Itagaki Taisuke and others 
submit the Tosa Memorial. 


Satsuma Rebellion; Saig6 
Takamori commits suicide. 


Public Assembly Ordinance 
issued to control the 
Freedom and People’s 
Rights movement. 


Imperial rescript promises 
the promulgation of a constt- 
tution and the convening of a 
national assembly. 


Constitution of the Empire of 
Japan promulgated. 
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Imperial Rescript on 
Education distributed to all 
schools. 


First session of the Imperial 
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SAKAMOTO RYOMA 36-67 


Hero who was closely involved in overthrowing the shogunal 
government and in the events of the birth of modern Japan. 


Pro-imperial activist in the period that preceded the Meiji 
Restoration. Born to a rural samurai family (gdshi) in the Tosa 
domain (now Kochi Prefecture). 

The Ansei Purge swept Sakamoto into national politics and 
imperial loyalism. Takechi Zuizan enrolled Sakamoto in his 
Tosa Loyalist Party (Tosa Kinnot6). However Sakamoto fled to 
take up the life of ardénin. During this period, Sakamoto plotted to 
assassinate Katsu Kaishii but ended up working as Katsu’s assis- 
tant to establish an academy of modern seamanship in 1863 in 
Kobe. 

By 1864, however, the shogunate began to take a harder line 
against the loyalist cause, and Sakamoto sought shelter in Satsuma. 
Satsuma leaders helped Sakamoto to organize a small flotilla of 
merchant ships, the Kameyama Shachi (later renamed as the 
Kaientai), with which he supplied Chéshi with weapons from 
Western trading in Nagasaki. In March 1866 he was an agent in 
the Satsuma-Chiéshii Alliance. Sakamoto was welcomed back 
as a Tosa retainer through the efforts of the Tosa official Goté 
Shojird in 1867. He participated in formulating the proposal 
(kOgi seitai ron) that led to the resignation of the last shogun, 
Tokugawa Yoshinobu. He continued to work for new political 
forms until he was murdered in 1867 by a member of one of the 
ronin groups, the Mimawarigumi. Unmarred by association 
with later powerholders and cut off at the height of his buoyant 


enthusiasm and optimism, Sakamoto is indeed a heroic figure. 
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SAIGO TAKAMORI «1827-77 


Key figure in the Meiji Restoration who rebelled against 
the government and died tragically. 


A leader in the overthrow of the Tokugawa shogunate and the 
establishment of the Meiji government. Born in the Satsuma 
domein, he left for Edo in 1854 to attend his load Shimazu 
Nariakira. 

In August 1864 Saigo was one of the leaders of the expedi- 
tionary force to chastise Chéshi on behalf of the government, 
but he negotiated an agreement that ultimately paved the way 
for the Satsuma-Chéshi Alliance. In November 1867 the 
shogun Tokugawa Yoshinobu resigned. But Saig6’s demand 
that the Tokugawa be extirpated forced the shogunate into mil- 
itary action. Saig6 defeated the shogunal forces at Toba and 
Fushimi. At Edo, he negotiated with shogunate representative 
Katsu Kaishii and the city surrendered peaceably. 

Although Okubo Toshimichi and others took the initiative 
in organizing the new Meiji government, Saig6’s cooperation 
was essential for the success of such difficult programs as the 
reversion of daimyo territory to the emperor and the establish- 
ment of a conscript army. In October 1873 Saigo was politically 
discredited in the debate on whether to wage war on Korea 
(Seikanron). He returned to Kagoshima with thousands of his 
former samurai adherents. 

Saigo gradually emerged as the leader of the antigovernment 
movement that was to culminate in the Satsuma Rebellion of 
1877. Only after months of sporadic fighting and Saig6’s suicide 
on 24 September 1877 did the rebellion end. 
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OKUBO TOSHIMICHI «1230-70 


Leader in the Meiji Restoration who laid the foundation 
for bureaucracy in modern Japan. 


Okubo was born in the Satsuma domain (now Kagoshima 
Prefecture). Shimazu Nariakira recognized Okubo’s talents; in 
1858 he was appointed a tax administrator. By 1862 Okubo 
called for specific shogunate reforms and advocated k6bu gattai 
(unification of court and military). In 1866, together with Saig6 
Takamori, Okubo met Kido Takayoshi of Chéshii and agreed 
to form a secret Satsuma-Chdshi Alliance. 

With the Meiji Restoration, the triumvirate of the movement 
—Okubo, Saigé, and Kido—laid the groundwork for the new 
Japanese state. Okubo became minister of finance in 1871; he 
brought about the Land Tax Reform of 1873-1881, and the pro- 
hibition against wearing swords. He joined the Iwakura Mission 
of 1871—73. On returning to Japan, he opposed those advocating 
an invasion of Korea. When it was decided not to attack Korea, 
Saigo Takamori and Itagaki Taisuke resigned in protest. 

As head of the newly established Home Ministry (Naimush6), 
Okubo exercised civil control and encouraged industrial growth 
(shokusan kogyo). He virtually wielded the power of a prime min- 
ister, although the office of premier was not established until 1885. 

In January 1877 the Satsuma Rebellion erupted. The rebels 
were defeated by the government conscript army under Home 
Minister Okubo’s command. However, Okubo was now con- 
sidered a traitor by his own domain and erstwhile fellow samurai. 
On 14 May 1878 he was assassinated by six samurai conspirators 


from Satsuma. 
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YAMAGATA ARITOMO (ie38-1922) 


Machinator who manipulated Japan with his schemes 
and reorganized the army and police system. 


Political leader of the Meiji and Taisho periods. He was born in 
Hagi, into a family of low-ranking samurai. Early in his career, 
Yamagata devoted his energies to the radical, loyalist sonnd 701 
(“Revere the Emperor, Expel the Barbarians”) movement. He 
was leader of the Kiheitai in the Meiji Restoration. 

In 1873 he assumed leadership of the Army Ministry. He is 
credited with the enactment of the Conscription Ordinance of 
1873, the suppression in 1877 of the Satsuma Rebellion and the 
1878 reorganization of the army along Prussian lines. He reor- 
ganized the Home Ministry (Naimush6), reformed the police 
system, and was responsible for the enactment in 1888—90 of a 
new local government system. 

Yamagata was named to his first term as prime minister 
(December 1889—May 1891) in the same year that he was pro- 
moted to the rank of full general, and he was a field marshal when 
he led his second cabinet from November 1898 to October 1900. 


During the Russo-Japanese War (1904—05) he served as chief 
of the General Staff. During the last 20 years of his life Yamagata 
was the most influential member of the group of elder states- 
men known as the genr6. From behind the scenes he played an 
important advisory role in foreign affairs, spoke out on domestic 
issues through his disciples in the cabinet, and virtually dictated 


the selection of prime ministers until his death. 
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EMPEROR MEIJI «es2-1912 


Emperor who wielded much power and who steered 
the transformation of Japan to a modern state. 


The 122nd sovereign (tennd) in the traditional count; reigned 
1867-1912. The son of Emperor K6mei, he became crown prince 
in 1860 as Mutsuhito and succeeded the throne at age 14. 

With the Meiji Restoration the emperor was made the 
supreme authority. The Charter Oath outlining the philosophy 
of the new government was issued in the emperor’s name, and 
the capital was moved from Kyéto to Toky6. Emperor Meiji’s 
long reign was marked by momentous events. The Imperial 
Rescript to Soldiers and Sailors, the Constitution of the Empire 
of Japan, and the Imperial Rescript on Education were promul- 
gated. The diet was founded. Japan’s industrial revolution was 
carried out. Important developments also occurred in foreign 
affairs: the extension of diplomatic relationships, the revision of 
the Unequal Treaties, the signing of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895, the Russo-Japanese War, 
and the annexation of Korea (1910). 

Throughout his reign, the supreme power of the state and 
command of the military were increasingly concentrated in the 
emperor’s hands. Emperor Meiji accepted changes that were 
unavoidable for diplomatic reasons, but he opposed imitation of 
the West and forbade discarding traditional ceremonies and rites. 

He died on 30 July 1912 and was buried in the Momoyama 
Mausoleum in Fushimi. His death symbolically brought to an end 


the era of Japan’s successful transformation into a modern state. 
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ITO HIROBUMI 1841-1909) 


Created Japan’s modern cabinet system and 
who became the first prime minister. 


Preeminent statesman of modern Japan. It6 was born in the 
Chéshi domain to a low-ranking samurai family. Chéshi offi- 
cials secretly sent him to England as early as 1863. With the 
Meiji Restoration It6 was appointed san’yo (junior councillor). 

The assassination of Okubo Toshimichi signaled a change in 
Japanese political leadership. Ité and Okuma Shigenobu emerged 
as the most powerful figures. Okuma’s ouster in the Political 
Crisis of 188] left It6 in a position of unchallenged power. 

In 1883, having returned from study in Europe, Ito set to 
work in drafting the Constitution of the Empire of Japan. Upon 
the establishment of a modern cabinet system in 1885, It6 
became the first prime minister. The constitution was promul- 
gated on 11 February of that year. 

In 1898 Ito began a third term as prime minister. His experi- 
ences with obstructionist party politicians convinced him of the 
need for a pro-government party, and in 1900 he organized the 
Rikken Seiyiikai and began a fourth and final term as prime 
minister. 

In 1904 Japan went to war with Russia. With Japan’s victory 
in 1905, It6 went to Korea to sign the Korean-Japanese 
Convention of 1905. It6 returned to Korea the next year as the 
first Japanese resident general. In 1907 he established a full 
Japanese protectorate over Korea. It6 resigned in 1909, but dur- 
ing a tour of Manchuria he was assassinated in Harbin by An 


Chung-gu'n. 
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NoGI MARESUKE iesg-1912) 


Anachronistic army general who applied 
the warrior philosophy to the modern military. 


Army general and war hero. Born in Edoas the son of a retainer 
of the Chéshi domain. Commissioned a major in the newly 
formed Japanese army in 1871, he took part in quelling the Hag 
Rebellion. 

During the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895, Nogi gained 
fame in the rapid conquest of the Liaodong Peninsula and its 
major military base, Port Arthur. Nogi took part in the final 
pacification of Taiwan and served as governor-general of the 
colony from 1896 to 1898. At the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War in 1904, Nogi was promoted to general and given 
command of the Third Army for the assault on Port Arthur. 
Nog1’s relentless, bloody, and futile assaults resulted in 56,000 
Japanese casualties—a failure of strategy for which he felt per- 


sonally responsible. 


Nogi1’s stoic acceptance of the death in combat of his two sons 
won him the admiration of the Japanese public. Elevated to 
count in 1907, Nogi was that year made director of the Peers’ 
School. The ritual suicide of Nogi and his wife on the evening of 
the funeral of the Emperor Meiji (13 September 1912) created a 
sensation. For the public at large, Nogi became an object of ven- 


eration and a symbol of loyalty and sacrifice. 
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IWASAKI YATARO (1835-28) 


From the son of a farmer, he rose to become a champion of 
modern Japanese capitalism. 


Founder of the Mitsubishi financial empire. Born in the Tosa 
domain (now Kochi Prefecture), the eldest son of a farmer. At 
age 20 Iwasaki managed to buy the status of goshi. He became 
an assistant at the Kaiseikan (Industry Promotion Office) of 
Tosa, and in 1867 was hired to manage its Nagasaki office, 
where the domain had accumulated a huge debt. Iwasaki suc- 
ceeded in refinancing the debt by borrowing 300,000 +6 from 
an American merchant in exchange for exclusive rights to deal 
in the domain’s camphor production. 

When the domains were abolished in 1871, Iwasaki was cho- 
sen to take over the former domainal enterprises. The domain is 
said to have given Iwasaki its fleet of 11 ships, 230,000 ryé in 
cash, and all the assets and privileges connected with its business 
in camphor, tea, silk, lumber, and coal mining. 

In 1873 Iwasaki founded the Mitsubishi Shokai trading com- 
pany, with shipping as its principal business. The Taiwan 
Expedition of 1874 proved to be a godsend to Iwasaki. By the 
mid-1870s his ships were serving the Shanghai-Japan route, and 
in 1875 he bought the competing American Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. By 1877 Iwasaki owned over 80 percent 
of all the ships in Japan, and he succeeded in diversifying into 
mining, banking, insurance, iron foundry, and other fields. The 
zaibatsu established by Iwasaki was to become a cornerstone of 


the rapid industrialization of Japan. 
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SHIBUSAWA EIICHI «eo-1931) 


The most powerful businessman in the 19th century 
who established the zaibatsu in Japan. 


Entrepreneur and business leader; played a central role in the 
establishment of modern industry in Japan. Born in Saitama 
Prefecture, Shibusawa came from a farming family. In 1864 he 
was enlisted as a retainer of the Hitotsubashi family and three 
years later became aide-de-camp to Tokugawa Akitake, who led 
the Japanese delegation to the Paris International Exhibition. On 
his trip to Europe Shibusawa was deeply impressed with the 
modern technology and economic systems of Western nations. 

Returning to Japan in the wake of the Meiji Restoration, 
Shibusawa gained appointment to the Ministry of Finance. He 
played a key role in the establishment of the government-oper- 
ated Tomioka Silk-Reeling Mill in 1872 and in the introduction 
of a modern banking system. He resigned from the Ministry of 
Finance in 1873, having secured for himself the presidencies of 
Dai-Ichi Bank and Oji Paper Co, Ltd. 

In 1882 Shibusawa organized the Osaka Spinning Mill, and 
throughout the 1880s and 1890s he was involved in the organi- 
zation of dozens of other enterprises in areas such as textiles, 
insurance, shipping, rail transport, manufacturing, and the like. 
He was associated with more than 300 enterprises during his 
lifetime. He was instrumental in the establishment of the Tokyo 
ShohG Kaigisho, Japan’s first Chamber of Commerce, serving as 
its president from 1878 to 1905. Shibusawa was also a philan- 
thropist and after he retired from the business world he found- 


ed schools, homes for the aged, and other social welfare projects. 
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TOYODA SAKICHI 11867-1930 


Invented the automatic power loom which contributed to the 
development of industry. 


Inventor and industrialist. Born in Shizuoka Prefecture. His 
early fascination with looms developed into a lifetime of research 
and innovation that produced the first Japanese-designed 
power loom in 1897 and a shuttle-changing automatic power 
loom in 1924, at the time the most advanced weaving machin- 
ery in the world. In 1926, Toyoda Automatic Loom Works was 


established to manufacture Sakichi’s loom. 


His inventions revolutionized the Japanese textile industry 
and enabled Japan to assume virtual control of the international 
silk trade in the 1920s. The industrial research complex he 
developed became the base from which evolved many other 
industries. After Sakichi’s death an automobile division and a 
steel-making division were added to the Toyoda Works in 1933 
in order to begin production of automobiles. The auto division 
became independent in 1937 as Toyota Motor Co, Ltd, while 
the steel making division became independent in 1940 as Aichi 
Steel Works Ltd. 
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NAKAYAMA MIKI aves-1887 


Central figure in the history of new religion who persevered 
despite being subjected to suppression. 


Founder of Tenriky6. Born in Sammaiden, Yamato Province 
(now the city of Tenri). Her outlook on life was influenced by 
the pessimism of her family, devout followers of Pure Land 
Buddhism. 

At her parents’ urging she abandoned plans to become a nun 
and married Nakayama Zembei in 1810 at the age of 13. Out of 
a desire to ease the lot of humankind she began to devote herself 
to the worship of Shint6 deities and to acts of compassion. At 
about age 40 she claimed to have received a revelation from the 
deity Tenri O no Mikoto and to have become the “Shrine of 
God.” As parts of her mission she began to. give away her 
belongings to the needy. Her family suffered great poverty as 
she went about her mission to spread the “divine wisdom” (tenr1) 
that had been revealed to her. Some 20 years later Miki began to 
work miracles of healing, gaining many followers and remain- 
ing firm in her purpose despite persecution and imprisonment. 

She wrote the Mikagura uta (Songs for the Sacred Dance) 
and the Ofudesaki (Tip of the Divine Writing Brush), both con- 
sidered the scriptures of Tenriky6. She also taught her disciples 
dances to perform before God. The founder of Tenrikyé is 
called Oyasama “Beloved Parent” by her followers, who believe 


that she eternally resides in the world, extending protection. 
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SIEBOLD, PHILIPP FRANZ VON (1796-1866 


German physician who contributed greatly to medicine 
and to the study of fauna and flora in Japan. 


Pioneer of Japanese studies in Europe. Born in Wiirzburg, 
Bavaria. In 1822 he entered Dutch government service as an 
army doctor and was dispatched to the Netherlands East Indies. 
In 1823 he was appointed physician at the tiny Dutch settlement 
on Dejima, Nagasaki. In 1824 he established a boarding school 
called the Narutakijuku at Narutaki, on the outskirts of 
Nagasaki. Upon his disciple—who included Its Gemboku and 
Takano Chéei—he conferred “doctor’s” degrees in exchanged 
for “dissertations” that dealt with a wide variety of subjects and 
were later used by him in his compendium, Mippon (1832-51, 
Nippon, an Archive for the Description of Japan). 

Early in 1826 Siebold accompanied the chief merchant of 
Dutch settlement J. W. de Sturler on the “court journey” to Edo. 
There he befriended the shogunate astronomer Takahashi 
Kageyasu, as well as Mogami Tokunai. In exchange for Dutch 
books, Takahashi provided Siebold with maps of Japan, an act 
forbidden by shoguanl policy. Eventually, enemies of Takahashi 
denounced him as a traitor and intercepted his correspondence 
with Siebold. Siebold was expelled from Japan at the end of 
1829, many of his Japanese friends were arrested, and Takahashi 
died in prison. Leaving his young mistress and a two-year old 
daughter, Ine, he returned to the Netherlands. 

His collection of Japanese ethnographic material was bought 
by the Dutch government in 1837 and became the foundation of 
the National Museum of Ethnology (Leiden). 
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FUKUZAWA YUKICHI «135-1901 


Thinker who contributed to Japan’s modernization 
by enlightening the people on the knowledge of the West. 


Prominent educator, writer, and propagator of Western knowl- 
edge during the Meiji period; founder of Keid Giyuku (now 
Keio University), of the newspaper Ji71 shimpo, and of the art of 
public speaking in Japan. 

Born into the family of an impoverished low-ranking samurai 
of the Nakatsu domain, Fukuzawa went to Nagasaki in 1854 to 
study Western gunnery and to Osaka in 1855 to join the Tekiyuku, 
the school for Dutch studies run by Ogata KGan. In 1860 he 
joined the first Japanese mission to America, sailing in the small 
vessel Kanrin maru to San Francisco. Two years later he joined 
the first Japanese mission to Europe, learning all he could of 
Western civilization. The information he collected on this jour- 


ney later formed the basis of Sery6 7776 (Conditions in the West). 


To the task of enlightening (kemd) the Japanese people 
Fukuzawa devoted the rest of his life. He constantly strove to 
show that traditional Japanese ideas and values were wrong and 
to replace them with others derived from Western positivism 
and liberalism. To this end, he defined a new concept of jitsu- 
gaku (“practical science”). 

Fukuzawa never accepted any government post, remaining a 
private citizen all his life. His principal works include Gakumon no 
susume (1872—76; tr An Encouragement of Learning), Bummetron 
no gairyaku (1875; tr An Outline of a Theory of Civilization), and 
his lively autobiography, Fukud siden (1899). 
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MorI OGAI (1862-1922) 


Novelist and physician who contributed greatly 
to the modernization of Japanese literature. 


Novelist, critic, and medical scientist. Real name Mori Rintaro. 
Born in Tsuwano, Iwami Province (now Shimane Prefecture). 
He graduated from the Toky6 University Medical School. After 
graduation, he entered the army and began his career as a med- 
ical officer. In 1884 he was sent by the army to Germany, where 
he studied for four years. In 1907 he was appointed head of the 
medical division of the Army Ministry. 

Outside his career in the army, he published his own literary 
journal, the Shigarami soshi (The Weir, 1889-94), and a volume 
of lyric poetry, Omokage (1889). Opposing Tsubouchi Shoyd’s 
theory of realism, he insisted on the necessity of ideals in literary 
works. Ogai published three short stories: “Maihime” (1890; tr 
“The Dancing Girl”), “Utakata no ki” (1890, The Mirage; tr 
“Utakata no ki”), and “Fumizukai” (1891; tr “The Courier”). In 
1896 he founded and edited a second magazine of literature and 
criticism, Mezamashi-gusa (1896-1902). His significant works 
from this period are Sokky6 shijin (1892—94; 1897-1901). From 
1909 to 1912 he wrote fiction based on his own experiences, such 
as the short stories “Hannichi” (1909, A Half Day; tr 
“Hannicht’), and “M6so” (1911; tr “Delusion”), and the novels 
Wita sekusuarisu (1909; tr Vita Sexualis, 1972), Seinen (1910-11, A 
Youth), and Gan (1911-13; tr The Wild Geese, 1959). 

In the following years, he wrote a series of historical stories, 
such as “Abe ichizoku” (1913), “Sansho-Dayi” (1915), and 
“Takasebune” (1916). 
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TOKUTOMI SOHO 11863-1957) 


Controversialist, representative of modern Japan, 
who shifted his views from populism to nationalism. 


Journalist and historian. Real name Tokutomi lichir6. Older 
brother of the author Tokutomi Roka. Born in Higo Province 
(now Kumamoto Prefecture), he was educated at the Kumamoto 
Y6gakko and the Doshisha. 

In 1887 Soho founded a publishing house, the Min’yisha 
(Society of the People’s Friends), which from 1887 to 1898 put 
out Kokumin no tomo (The Nation’s Friend). This review was 
Japan’s first general magazine and the most influential of the 
19th century. It also published and edited, from 1890 to 1929, 
the Kokumin shimbun, one of the most important Japanese 
newspapers of the period. Soh6 wrote more than 350 works on 
such subjects as domestic and international affairs, history, biog- 
raphy, and literature. His 100-volume Kinsei Nihon kokumin shi 
(A History of Early Modern Japan) was written between 1918 
and 1952. 

Soh6’s early conception was called Ae:min shugi (“populism”). 
It represented the general notion of a free, open and democratic 
political, economic, and social order. From the early 1890s 
Soh6’s views changed, and he began to develop collectivist and 
statist-oriented principles for the nation. In the 1920s and 1930s 
he became one of the nation’s most popular spokesmen for the 
ideals of imperial Japan. After World War II, because of his 
prominence as a nationalist, he was held under house arrest by 
the Allied Occupation from December 1945 until August 1947 


and barred from public office until the end of Occupation. 
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TSUDA UMEKO isea-1928) 


The founder of Tsuda College who greatly contributed 
to women’s higher education. 


Educator and founder of Tsuda College. Born in Edo; second 
daughter of Tsuda Sen, a samurai who became an expert on 
Western agricultural techniques. One of the first Japanese 
women to study abroad, she (at age six) was among the 58 stu- 
dents sent in 1871 with the Iwakura Mission to the United 
States. She lived with an American couple in Washington, DC, 
studied at private girls’ school, and was baptized a Christian. In 
1882 she returned to Japan, where she first became a tutor in the 
household of oligarch Its Hirobumi and then taught at the 
Kazoku Jogakk6. Encouraged by her friend Alice Bacon she 
returned to the United States from 1889 to 1892 to study biology 


and education at Bryn Mawr College in Pennsylvania. 


In 1900 she founded the Women’s English School (Joshi 
Figaku Juku; now Tsuda College) in Toky6. Although it began 
with only 10 students, the school grew and made a great contri- 
bution to the development of women’s higher education by 
preparing them for economic independence as English teachers. 
It was officially recognized as a professional school in 1904. In 


1905 Tsuda served as the first president of the Japanese branch 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA). 
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NATSUME SOSEKI 167-1916 


Novelist who wrote the most novels most widely 
read by the Japanese. 


Novelist and scholar of English literature. Real name Natsume 
Kinnosuke. Born in Toky6. He graduated from the English 
department of Toky6 University. In 1895 he taught at Matsuyama 
Middle School and in the following year at the Fifth Higher 
School. Sdseki went to England as a government student in 
1900. There he suffered serious bouts of depression as a result of 
solitude and poverty, but these torments became the basis for his 
work Bungakuron (1907, Literary Theory). 

The first part of his novel Wagahai wa neko de aru (1905-06; 
tr ! Ama Cat) was completed in December 1904. His 1906 works 
Botchan (Little Master) and Kusamakura (Grass Pillow) estab- 
lished his reputation as a novelist. In 1907 he quit all his teaching 
jobs and joined the Asahi shimbun. His first serialized novel, 
Gubyinsd (1907; tr Red Poppy), criticizes modern civilization 
through its portrayal of various types of youths. This motif is 
continued in Sanshir6 (1908) and Sorekara (1909; tr And Then). 

A serious illness at Shuzenji in the summer of 1910 marked the 
beginning of Sdsek1’s late period. In such works as Higansugi made 
(1912, Until after the Equinox), Koyin (1912-13; tr The Wayfarer), 
and Kokoro (1914, The Heart), Sdseki intensifies his examination 
of the solitary, intense, and even occasionally demented mind. 

The shifting between a subjective examination of the self and 
an objective view of others is further developed in Sések1’s final 


and unfinished work, Meian (1916; tr Light and Darkness). 
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OKAKURA LTENSHIN «62-1913 


Instrumental in ushering a flourishing of 
Japanese art forms in the Meiji period. 


Art critic, philosopher, and interpreter of the East to the Western 
world; known primarily for his attempts to protect and restore 
traditional Japanese art forms. His real name is Okakura Kakuzo 
and Tenshin is his pen name. Born in Yokohama, Okakura 
began studying English when he was 9, at 11 he entered the 
Tokyo School of Foreign Languages and at 15 the newly creat- 
ed Toky6 University, where he studied under Ernest F. 
Fenollosa. After graduation he worked in the art administra- 
tion section of the Ministry of Education. 

He was one of the founders of Japan’s first official art academy, 
Tokyo School of Fine Arts, which opened in 1889. He was curator 
of the Imperial Household Museum and was also involved in 
the publication of Japan’s first art magazine, Kokka (National 
Essence). Upon his resignation from the Ministry of Education, 
he and a group of artists including Yokoyama Taikan and Hishida 
Shunso helped form the Japan Fine Arts Academy to synthesize 
Japanese and Western art forms. He also lectured and traveled in 
the United States and Europe as apart of an effort to educate the 
West about Asian culture. His books include The Ideals of the East 
(1903), The Awakening of Japan (1904), and The Book of Tea (1906). 
His works were widely read and his ideas strongly influenced 
Western perception of Japanese culture. In 1905 Okakura became 
assistant curator to the Chinese and Japanese Department of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. In the last years of his life he com- 


muted often between Boston and Japan. 
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INUKAI ISUYOSHI «155-1932 


Prime minister assassinated for 
his tight control of the army. 


Statesman and prime minister (1931-32). Born in Okayama 
Prefecture. He studied at Kei6 Gijuku and had an early career 
as a journalist. Beginning with his involvement in the formation 
of the Rikken Kaishinto in 1882, Inukai supported liberal politi- 
cal causes and was invariably critical of the domination of the 
government by “Satchd Aambatsu” (cliques from Satsuma and 
Choshi). Elected to the House of Representatives in the first 
general election in 1890 and reelected 18 times, he was a leading 
figure first in the Shimpot6 and then in the Kenseits. In 1910 he 
organized the Rikken Kokuminto. With Ozaki Yukio, Inukai 
was instrumental in the campaign to “protect constitutional 
democracy.”. 

The Rikken Kokumint6 was reorganized in 1922 as the 
Kakushin Kurabu, which later merged with the Seiyikai, and 
Inukai continued to be elected to the House of Representatives 
as a senior member of the Seiyakai. With the death of Tanaka 
Giichi, Inukai became president of the Seiyikai in 1929 and was 
asked to organize his own cabinet in 1931. Japan was in serious 
economic straits as a result of the world depression and Japan’s 
untimely return to the gold standard. Inukat’s cabinet immedi- 
ately announced a reembargo on gold and set about trying to 
reflate the Japanese economy. Inukai tried to curb the military’s 
designs on China after the Manchurian Incident in 1931. His 
tight control of the army prompted the May 15th Incident, dur- 


ing which he was assassinated. 
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HARA [TAKASHI «is6-1921 


The first prime minister who formed the framework for 
the first modern party-politics government. 


Hara is frequently knownas the first “commoner” prime minis- 
ter (Aeimin saisho). Born into a samurai family in Morioka domain, 
in 1876 he entered the law school of the Ministry of Justice. 

In 1882, having become editor of the newspaper Dato nippo, 
Hara left to take a position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
the recommendation of Foreign Minister Inoue Kaoru. Later 
Hara served as vice-minister to Mutsu Munemitsu during his 
term as minister of foreign affairs. After Mutsu’s death he 
resigned from government service and became editor-in-chief 
of the Osaka mainichi shimbun. 

In 1900 Hara joined the Rikken Seiyikai, Its Hirobumi’s 
political party. In 1900, during It6’s fourth cabinet, Hara served 
as minister of communications. He ran successfully for the 
lower house of the Diet in 1902 and was reelected seven times 
thereafter. Hara served as home minister in cabinets formed in 
1906, 1911, and 1913. Following the resignation of the Terauchi 
Masatake cabinet, Hara formed his own cabinet—the first in 
Japanese parliamentary history to be headed by an elected mem- 
ber of the majority party in the lower house of the Diet. 

Hara’s popularity declined during his time as prime minister. 
One of the reasons was that he did not use his absolute majority 
to endorse the Universal Manhood Suffrage Movement. He did 
hope to achieve manhood suffrage gradually, but the public 
expected quicker moves from a “commoner” prime minister. 


He met his end when he was stabbed to death in Toky6 Station. 
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YAMAMOTO ISOROKU isse-1943 


Admiral who commanded the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor 
but who was opposed to waging war with the United States. 


Naval officer and commander-in-chief of the Combined Fleet 
during World War II. Born in Nagaoka, Niigata Prefecture. 
Upon graduating from the Naval Academy he served in the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904—05 and was wounded in the Battle 
of Tsushima in May 1905. 

He graduated from the Naval War College in 1916. Three 
years later he was ordered to study abroad; he spent his first year 
at Harvard University and his second at the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington. He served again in Washington from 1926 to 
1928 as naval attache. These experiences not only deepened his 
understanding of the United States as a country and naval 
power but also convinced him that Japan and the United States 
should not go to war. As vice-minister of the navy from 1936, he 
strongly opposed the proposed Tripartite Pact on the grounds 
that this would invite a war between the United States and Japan. 

Although Yamamoto was pessimistic about the long-term 
prospects of war with the United States, seeing that war was 
inevitable, he proposed a surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
operation on 7 December 1941 (8 December Japanese time) dev- 
astated the US Pacific Fleet. However, the June 1942 invasion of 


Midway Island planned by Yamamoto ended in defeat. 


On 18 April 1943, while on his way to inspect front-line units, 
Yamamoto was killed when his plane was shot down by US 


fighter planes. 
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TOJO HIDEKI tises-1940) 


Prime minister who served during World War II. 
Executed as an A-class war criminal at the Tokyo Trial. 


Army general and prime minister (1941-44). Born in Tokyo, 
T6j6 graduated from the Army Academy and the Army Staff 
College. T6j6 joined the Issekikai, a group formed by Nagata 
Tetsuzan, and the so-called Control faction (Téseiha). He was 
transferred to the military police headquarters of the Guandong 
Army in Manchuria in 1935. While there, T6j6 built up a new 
power group, the so-called Manchuria faction. 

In 1938 he returned to Tokyo. As army vice-minister he con- 
tinued to support the expansion of the war with China. In July 
1940 he was appointed to the posts of army minister and chief of 
the Manchuria Bureau. He pushed for the conclusion of the 
Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy and supported the for- 
mation of the Imperial Rule Assistance Association. T6j6 was 
named prime minister in 1941. A succession of victories after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor strengthened his position. 

In February 1944 T6j6 became chief of the General Staff. 
With Japan’s deteriorating fortunes in the war, he was removed 
from office in July 1944 by a group led by Konoe Fumimaro and 
Admiral Okada Keisuke. After Japan’s defeat, he attempted to 
kill himself. He was indicted by the International Military 
Tribunal for the Far East as a class A was criminal and was 
hanged on 23 December 1948. Loyal to the end, he did every- 
thing he could to exonerate Emperor Showa from any blame 


for his role in the war. 
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KONOE FUMIMARO 11201-1948) 


Reluctantly made to bear the responsibility of World War II 
and who committed suicide by taking poison. 


Politician and prime minister (1937-39; 1940-41). The son of 
Konoe Atsumaro, he inherited the title of prince. A native of 
Tokyo, he graduated from Ky6éto University. Seated in the 
House of Peers in 1916, he served as a member of the Japanese 
delegation to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 

Konoe’s first cabinet (4 June 1937-5 January 1939) presided 
over the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War of 1937-1945 and the 
Japanese government’s initial steps toward mobilizing the pop- 
ulace into a “national defense state.” Because of his inability to 


end the war in China on his terms, Konoe resigned in early 1939. 


His second two terms (22 July 1940-18 July 1941; 18 July 
1941-16 October 1941), saw a worsening of Japan’s position at 
home and abroad and the creation of the Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association. He promoted Japan’s entry into a mill- 
tary alliance with the Axis powers in Europe in September 1940 
(Tripartite Pact). In the summer of 1941, perceiving that Japan’s 
overseas expansion could not succeed in the face of US economic 
and military pressure, he proposed, in vain, a summit meeting 
with President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Unwilling to accept any 
further responsibility for Japan’s dilemma, he resigned from 
office on 16 October. In the first postwar cabinet, he served as 
vice-prime minister. On 16 December 1945, the day by which he 
had been ordered by the Occupation authorities to turn himself 


in for confinement and trial, he committed suicide. 
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MURAYAMA RYOHETL azs0-1933) 


Founded the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun and designed 
the prototype for Japan’s newspapers. 


Newspaperman; longtime president and owner of the newspa- 
per Asahi shimbun. Born in Ise Province. Murayama opened a 
variety store in Osaka in 1871, and in 1879 became titular owner 
of the newspaper Osaka Asahi shimbun, which his friend Kimura 
Heihachi and Kimura’s son Noboru had founded. In 1881 he 
became one of its managers, providing two-thirds of the news- 
paper’s capital; the other one-third were supplied by Ueno 
Ruichi, who also became a co-manager. In two years Murayama’s 
astute management secured for the newspaper the largest circu- 
lation in the country. The paper branched out to Toky6 1888 as 
the Toky6 asahi shimbun after buying out the Mezamashi shim- 
bun. Murayama and Ueno served as president in alternate years. 

Murayama resigned from president for a while in the wake 
of the Osaka Asahi Hikka Incident in 1918, in which the com- 
pany was indicted under the Press Law and the paper was 
allowed to continue publication. 

Although Murayama was an expansionist, Ueno was said to 
be a steady, practical businessman. Murayama set a precedent 
for other large newspapers by sponsoring various events such as 


middle-school baseball tournaments and cultural exhibits. 
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AYUKAWA YOSHISUKE 6(iza0-1967 


Entrepreneur who founded Nissan and built it into 
a zaibatsu next only to Mitsui and Mitsubishi. 


Also known as Ayukawa Gisuke. Businessman and founder of 
the Nissan zarbatsu, a major financial and industrial combine 
before World War IJ. Born in Yamaguchi Prefecture, he gradu- 
ated from Tokyo University and later studied malleable cast- 
iron technology in the United States. 

In 1910 he established the Tobata Foundry in Kyiisht, which 
later grew into Nissan Motor Co, Ltd. In 1920 he took over 
Kuhara Mining, formerly run by his brother-in-law Kuhara 
Fusanosuke, and turned it into a holding company called Nihon 
Sangyo (Nissan). Taking advantage of a major stock market 
boom after the Manchurian Incident of 1931, he forged 148 of 
Nissan’s subsidiaries into a powerful zaibatsu, next in size to 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi. Ayukawa moved Nissan to Manchuria 
in 1937 and reorganized it as the Manchuria Heavy Industry Co. 

He served as its president until the end of World War II 
when Occupation forces dissolved the Nissan group, forcing 
him to resign. With the lifting of the purge restrictions, he 
turned to politics and was elected to the House of Councillors in 
1953. In 1956 he established the Japan Small and Medium 


Enterprises Political League and became its president. 
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KOBAYASHI ICHIZO 1873-1957 


Businessman who demonstrated his management ability 
in private railroad and in the entertainment industry. 


Businessman, show business magnate, and politician. Born in 
Yamanashi Prefecture. Graduate of Kei6 Giyuku. Kobayashi 
joined Mitsui Bank, Ltd, in 1893. In 1907 he helped establish 
Minoo Arima Railway (now Hankyd Corporation), becoming 
president in 1918 and chairman in 1934. 

Some of the ideas he implemented were housing develop- 
ments along the railway lines to induce greater use of the rail- 
way, the purchase and sale of real estate, the construction of a 
station building at the line’s terminus to be used as a department 
store, and other enterprises to supplement the railway business. 
Other private railway companies sought to emulate Kobayashi’s 
management policies. 

Kobayashi became involved in the entertainment business by 
establishing the Takarazuka Kagekidan (Takarazuka Girls’ 
Opera Company) in 1913 to attract more passsengers to the 
Takarazuka Hot Spring Spa. He backed Furukawa Roppa to 
establish his own Roppa Troup in 1935 to make the Marunouchi 
area the place for polite modern entertainment in competition 
with Asakusa. He also established T6h6 Co, Ltd, in 1937. 

Kobayashi served as commerce and industry minister in the 
second Konoe cabinet (1940) and as state minister in the Shidehara 
cabinet (1945). After World War II, he was purged by the Allied 
Occupation. ItsuG Art Museum in Ikeda, Osaka Prefecture 


houses a distinguished collection assembled by him. 
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KANO JIGORO (1860-1938) 


Founder of the Ko6dokan school of jad6 and 
institutor of the modern sport of jad6. 


Founder of the Kddokan school of jid6. Born in Settsu Province 
(now part of Hydgo Prefecture); graduate of Kaisei1 Gakk6 (now 
Tokyo University). A disciple of the Tenjin Shin’y6 and the 
Kito schools of jajutsu, Kano transformed what had been pri- 
marily a martial art into a sport with spiritual and educational 
value. He established the K6d6kan jiid6 hall in Shitaya. 

Toky6, in 1882. Kan6 arranged a system of training in the 
techiques and fostered a great number of accomplished disci- 
ples. He also established free-style exercise (randori), based on 
throwing and grappling techniques. He was the first to orga- 
nize judo matches. In 1909 he became the first Japanese member 
of the International Olympic Committee; in 1912 he led the 
Japanese delegation to Stockholm for Japan’s first appearance at 
the Olympics. He also helped found the Japan Amateur Sports 
Association and served as its first head. He was president of 
Toky6 Higher Normal School. 

He died in 1938 on his way back from an IOC meeting in 
Cairo, where he had won approval for Toky6 as the site of the 
1940 Olympics, an event that was in the end never held. 
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NISHIDA KITARO 1870-1945) 


Philosopher who created his own philosophy by 
harmonizing Zen with Western philosophy. 


The most important philosopher of modern Japan. 

Born in 1870 in Ishikawa Prefecture to a prominent family. 
He graduated from Tokyo University in 1894. In 1896 he took a 
teaching position at the Fourth Higher School. Through his lec- 
tures there he developed the material that came to constitute his 
maiden work, Zen no kenkyit (1911; tr A Study of Good). This 
work presents Nishida’s formulation of the concept of “pure 
experience,” which he saw as prior to and underlying all opposi- 
tions, such as those of subject and object, body and mind, and 
spirit and matter. 

Nishida taught at Kyoto University from 1910 until his 
retirement in 1928. His Hataraku mono kara miru mono e (1927, 
From the Acting to the Seeing) is widely viewed as a unique 
breakthrough to a realm of reality corresponding to his own 
mystical experience. In this work he articulated his new concept 
of basho, the “place” of “absolute Nothingness” wherein the 
“true self” is revealed. 

Despite criticism from Marxists and other antimetaphysical 
thinkers, Nishida’s work is recognized as constituting the first 
genuinely original Japanese philosophy of the modern period. 
Since the late 1950s Nishida’s work has begun to be introduced 


and evaluated in the West, where it has been favorably received. 
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NAGAI KAFU 1879-1288) 


Novelist who depicted the decadent red-light district 
and the amusement quarters. 


Novelist and essayist, noted for his lyrical portrayals of the 
rapidly vanishing remnants of late-Edo-period and Meiji-peri- 
od urban culture. Real name Nagai Sokichi. Born in Tokyo. 
Although he entered the Tokyo School of Foreign Languages, 
he eventually dropped out. By then he had become immersed in 
the lifestyle of a typical urban dilettante, frequenting the plea- 
sure quarters, Kabuki, and other popular entertainments. 

His life as a writer began with travels to the United States 
and France and an infatuation with French literature, out of 
which came two early collections of short stories, America mono- 
gatart (1908, American stories) and Furansu monogatari (1909, 
French Stories). Their highly lyrical and vivid style caught the 
imagination of the Japanese reading public, and he became a 
popular writer. 

In 1910 he was appointed professor at Keid Gijuku, where he 
founded and edited Mita bungaku. In 1916, he quit both his 
teaching and editing positions. After a decade of relative inactiv- 
ity, Kaft’s Tsuyu no atosaki (1931, During the Rainy Season) 
heralded his return to the literary scene. This work was fol- 
lowed by Bokuto kitan (1937; tr A Strange Tale from East of the 
River), which is widely regarded as his masterpiece. It depicts 
the fading demimonde of Tokyo with a richness of attention to 
place and mood. His principal theme was the ever-changing 
city of Toky6 and its pleasure quarters. 


He received the Order of Culture in 1952. 
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YANAGI MUNEYOSHI «:ge9-1961) 


His interest in the creativity of the common people prompted 
him to lead a folk-craft movement. 


Art historian and leader of the Japanese folk-craft movement 
(minge: undo). Also known as Yanagi Soetsu. He studied at 
Gakushiin (Peers’ School) and was a member of the so-called 
Shirakaba school. He graduated from Tokyo University in 1913. 

While studying the arts and crafts of Korea and Japan he 
became aware of the beauty, until then largely ignored, of 
implements used in daily life; he subsequently developed a 
strong interest in the creative capacities of the common people. 
The term mingei (folk crafts) was coined by him as a means of 
categorizing this quality of beauty. In 1926 Yanagi, Tomimoto 
Kenkichi, Hamada Sh6ji, and Kawai Kanjir6 published Nihon 
mingei bijutsukan setsuritsu shuisho (Prospectus to Establish a 
Japan Folk-Craft Museum), which inspired a movement for the 
appreciation of the decorative arts deriving from folk tradition 
and led to the collection of folk-crafts objects. In 1936, with the 
aid of Ohara Magosaburo and others, he established the Japan 
Folk-Craft Museum. He also became deeply involved in move- 
ments working to maintain the integrity of regional and minor- 
ity cultures of Ainu and Okinawa people. After the World War 
ll Yanagi went to religious studies and the subject of Buddhist 
art. His major writings are collected in Yanagi Muneyoshi senshi. 


(10 vols, 1954—55). 
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From the end of the war 
to the present 


Atomic bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


Japan accepts the terms of 
the Potsdam Declaration. 


Implementation of the Land 
Reforms of 1946 begins. 


Constitution of Japan 
promulgated. 


San Francisco Peace Treaty 
and the first of the United 
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treaties signed. 
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Second of the United 
States-Japan security 
treaties signed. 


Eighteenth Summer Olympic 
Games (T6kyé Olympic 
Games) held in Tokyo. 


Okinawa returned to 
Japanese sovereignty by the 
United States. 


1973 Oil crisis. 


China-Japan Peace and 
Friendship Treaty signed. 


Death of Emperor Sh6wa; 
accession of Emperor 
Akihito. 


Formal enthronement of 
Emperor Akihito. 
Non-LDP coalition govern- 
ment is formed. 
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YOSHIDA SHIGERU 11878-1967 


Influential prime minister who revived Japan’s politics 
and economics after Japan’s defeat in the war. 


Born in Yokohama. Upon graduation from Tokyo University in 
1906, Yoshida joined the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1936 he 
was appointed ambassador to Great Britain, where he remained 
until 1939, when he retired from the Foreign Ministry. Between 
1942 and 1945 he was involved in desultory proposals to effect an 
advantageous surrender. In September 1945 Yoshida became 
foreign minister. In May 1946 Yoshida succeeded Hatoyama 
Ichir6 as president of the Jiyaité (Liberal Party) and became the 
next prime minister. Yoshida served until May 1947. In October 
1948, when the cabinet of Ashida Hitoshi resigned Yoshida was 
returned to the premiership. 

In January 1949 he called a general election and won a stun- 
ning majority victory that laid the parliamentary base for the 
ensuing “Yoshida era.” During the tenure of this government, 
Japan attained sovereignty under the terms of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty. Yoshida agreed to the United States—Japan secu- 
rity Treaty. Rearmament was carried out beginning with the 
establishment of the National Police Reserve in 1950. 

During hearings in the Diet in February 1953, Yoshida called 
a socialist questioner a “stupid fool” “baka yaro”; the incident led 
to a vote of no-confidence, which in turn led to Yoshida’s disso- 
lution of the Diet and calling of the general election that preced- 
ed the fifth Yoshida cabinet in May 1953. He was ousted as 
president of the Liberal Party in November and forced to dis- 
solve his fifth and final cabinet in early December. 
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MACARTHUR, DOUGLAS uiss0-1964 


Vested with more power than the Emperor, 
he ruled Japan after Japan’s defeat in the war. 


Commander of the US Army forces in the Far East and supreme 
commander for the Allied powers (SCAP) during the Allied 
Occupation of Japan until 1951. 

MacArthur was born near Little Rock, Arkansas. He gradu- 
ated first in his class from West Point in 1903. He was wounded 
twice in World War I. He was superintendent of West Point 
between 1919 and 1922 and army chief of staff from 1930 to 1935. 

On 28 July 1941, he was appointed commander of the US 
forces in the Far East. After being driven from the Philippines 
by Japanese forces in 1942, he dramatically proclaimed, “I shall 
return.” He fulfilled his promise and returned to Leyte in 
October 1944. On 2 September 1945 he accepted the surrender 
of Japan on the USS Missouri. Appointed supreme commander 
of the Allied forces, MacArthur headed the Allied Occupation 
of Japan, engaged in remodeling Japanese society. He favored 
complete disarmament, vigorous land reforms, and the partial 
dissolution of the zaibatsu. He also pressed for women’s rights, a 
new constitution, and education for the masses. 

After the outbreak of the Korean War on 25 June 1950, 
MacArthur was appointed supreme commander of the UN 
forces. When China entered the war MacArthur insisted on 
retaliatory action, in open disagreement with US policy. On 11 
April 1951 MacArthur was relieved of his command by 
President Harry S. Truman. Upon his return to the United 


States he was greeted as a hero. 
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IKEDA HAYATO arseo-1968) 


Prime minister who implemented the Income-Doubling Plan 
which led to Japan’s rapid economic growth. 


Politician. Born in Hiroshima Prefecture. Prime minister from 
July 1960 to November 1964, Ikeda presided over a rapidly 
expanding economy, marked by his “Income-Doubling Plan.” 

Upon graduation from Kyéto University in 1925, he joined 
the Finance Ministry. In 1947 he was named vice-minister of 
finance. In 1949 he was elected to the House of Representatives 
as a member of the Democratic Liberal Party (Minshu Jiyiit6) 
and appointed minister of finance in the third Yoshida cabinet. 
In October 1952 he was named minister of international trade 
and industry in Yoshida’s fourth cabinet. A month later he was 
forced to resign after giving an inflammatory speech that the 
government was not at fault if small businessmen went bank- 
rupt and committed suicide. Ikeda returned to the international 
trade and industry portfolio in Kishi Nobusuke’s second cabi- 
net. On Kishi’s resignation Ikeda became his successor. 

As prime minister, Ikeda set the tone for Japan’s gowth-ori- 
ented economy of the 1960s. His policies called for expansion of 
public expenditures, reduction of taxes, and a low rate of inter- 
est, all of which were geared to maximize Japan’s potential for 


growth. 
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EMPEROR SHOWA «1901-89 


Accepted the Potsdam Declaration and became 
a symbol of the state after the war. 


Given name Hirohito. The 124th sovereign (tennd) of Japan in 
the traditional count. Born the eldest male child of Crown Prince 
Yoshihito (later Emperor Taisho and Princess Sadako; later 
Empress Teimei). In November 1921, he was named regent for 
Emperor Taishé. In December 1926 Emperor Taish6 died and 
Crown Prince Hirohito, then 25 years old, ascended the throne, 
adopting the era name Shéwa (“Enlightened Peace”) for his 
reign. Domestically, the country was wracked by a series of 
assassinations and terrorist attacks. Foreign affairs followed 
a similar pattern, from the Manchurian Incident of 1931 to the 
commencement of World War II in 1941. During this period, 
Emperor Showa adhered toa strict interpretation of his role as a 
constitutional monarch. On only two occasions did he directly 
intervene in the political process and assert his decision-making 
authority. The first was in 1936, when he demanded the sup- 
pression of rebel military forces in the February 26th Incident; 
the second was his personal decision in August 1945 to accept 
the Allies’ demand for unconditional surrender. 

Under the new Constitution of Japan, the emperor's role was 
defined as being “the symbol of the state and the unity of the people.” 
On this basis, Emperor Showa devoted himself to Japan’s postwar 
recovery and the restoration of its relations with other countries. 

Emperor Shéwa died after a long illness on 7 January 1989. 
His reign of 62 years and 14 days was the longest of any Japanese 


emperor in recorded history. 
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TANAKA KAKUETI «1218-93 


Notorious for his program of geographical distribution 
of industry and for the Lockheed Scandal. 


Politician; prime minister from 1972 to 1974. Born in Niigata 
Prefecture. As a young man he formed his own construction firm. 
Elected to the House of Representatives in 1947 as a candidate of 
the Minshuto (Democratic Party), the following year he joined 
the newly formed Minshu Jiyat6 (Democratic Liberal Party), a 
forerunner of the JiyG Minshut6 (Liberal Democratic Party). 

He served as minister of postal services and communications 
in the first Kishi Nobusuke cabinet and as minister of finance in 
the second and third Ikeda Hayato and first Sat6 Eisaku cabi- 
nets. He was twice secretary-general of the LDP before becom- 
ing party president and prime minister in 1972. Tanaka advocated 
the “remodeling” of the Japanese islands—that is, a geographi- 
cal redistribution of Japanese industry (Nihon rett6 kaiz6 ron)— 
a program that served only to spin an inflationary rise in land 
prices. In September 1972 Tanaka visited Beijing for the issuance 
of the China-Japan Joint Communique establishing formal diplo- 
matic relations between Japan and China. 

He resigned from the government in December 1974 after 
being severely criticized concerning political funding, and was 
arrested in 1976 in connection with the Lockheed Scandal. 
Though Tanaka was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment at 
the first hearing in 1983, he pleaded innocent to all charges and 


was still in the process of appealing to the higher courts when he 


died in 1993. 
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MATSUSHITA KONOSUKE 11224-1989) 


Popularized the Matsushita name throughout the world 
by his original management philosophy. 


Founder of the Matsushita electric companies. Born in Wakayama 
Prefecture. In 1918 he opened a small electric fixture shop in 
Osaka, where he had huge success in developing small bicycle 
battery lamp. He enlarged this into a home electrical appliance 
plant in 1933 and reorganized it as Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Co, Ltd, in 1935. He established contractual ties with N. V. 
Philips’s Gloeilampenfabriken in 1952 and had the highest per- 
sonal income in Japan for that year. 

Always seeking innovations, Matsushita developed a series of 
home electrical appliances and pushed his company to the fore- 
front of the industry through introduction of mass-production 
systems and clever sales tactics. By taking full advantage of the 
boom in home electronics from the late 1950s, Matsushita led his 
company to spectacular growth by aggressively producing and 
marketing televisions, washing machines, and refrigerators. 

Even when American-style management swept through 
Japan in the postwar years, Matsushita stuck to traditional 
Japanese management practices. Matsushita launched the Peace 
and Happiness through Prosperity (PHP) Movement in 1946 
and advocated a management philosophy aimed at attaining 
peace and prosperity for society through business and cultural 
activities. He presided over the establishment of the Asuka 
Conservation Association, promoted Shinto studies, and created 
the Matsushita Institute of Government and Management for 


cultivating new political leaders in 1979. 
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HONDA SOICHIRO (1206-91) 


An innovative engineer who revolutionized 
the world’s motorcycle industry. 


Founder of Honda Motor Co, Ltd. Born in Shizuoka Prefecture. 
He studied at Hamamatsu Technical Higher School (now 
Shizuoka University). A highly innovative engineer, Honda 
founded Honda Gijutsu Kenkyajo in 1946. It was reorganized 
two years later as a corporation, taking on its present name, 
Honda Motors. He revolutionized the motorcycle industry by 
successfully developing a series of powerful new models, which 
were exported throughout the world. 

In 1960 he built the world’s largest motorcycle plant in 
Mie Prefecture. In the following year, his vehicles placed first 
in the international motorcycle race on the Isle of Man in the 
United Kingdom. After that, Honda placed extra emphasis on 
motorcycle exports, laying the groundwork for the company 
to become the world’s largest motorcycle manufacturer. 

In 1963 Honda Motor entered the four-wheeled vehicle 
market; a series of innovative designs, such as the low-pollu- 
tion engine called CVCC (combined vortex controlled com- 
bustion), helped the company become a major automobile 
manufacturer. Aggressive in overseas development, Honda 
built motorcycle and automobile plants in various parts of the 
world, including the United States and Europe. He became 


the company’s “supreme adviser” in 1973. 
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ISHIZAKA LAIZO «sse-1975) 


Businessman who contributed to the development of 
Japan’s economy and served as second president of Keidanren. 


Businessman. One of the best-known zazkai (financial circles) 
leaders after World War II. Born in Tokyo. After graduating 
from Tokyo University, Ishizaka joined the Communications 
Ministry (now the Ministry of Posts and Telecommunications), 
but shifted to the Daiichi Seimei insurance firm in 1915 at the 
invitation of Yano Tsuneta. He served as its president from 1938 
to 1946. Although purged by the Allied Occupation authorities 
after World War I], he later returned to public life, and in 1949, 
as president of the faltering T6ky6 Shibaura Electric (T6shiba 
Corporation), supervised the company’s reconstruction. 

He served as the second president of Keidanren (Japan 
Federation of Economic Organizations) from 1956 to 1968. 
Ishizaka opposed government intervention in economic affairs, 
particularly in trade and capital liberalization, and led the busi- 
ness-industrial community toward policies conducive to good 
relations with the United States. 

Ishizaka was chairman of the Expo ’70 held in Osaka, the 


first in an Asian country. 
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OZU YASUJIRO 1903-63) 


A world-wide renowned film director who incorporated 
Japanese aesthetics into his films. 


Film director, noted for his works on contemporary Japanese 
family life. Born in Tokyo. He became an assistant director in 
1926 and a full-fledged director a year later. 

Ozu first made numerous short comedies before turning to 
more somber themes in the 1930s. His subject matter eventually 
narrowed to a concern for the activities and problems of the 
Japanese family as in Umarete wa muta keredo (1932, 1 Was Born, 
but ... ),a comedy with serious overtones about growing up. 

Following World War II, Ozu took a stern view of the cor- 
rupting influence of postwar society on the institution of the 
family. Toky6 monogatar: (1953, Tokyé6 Story), his most famous 
film, expresses this view and another common element in Ozu’s 


cinema. 


Over the course of producing and directing 53 films, Ozu 
gradually refined a singular technique that has come to he 
regarded as the essence of the Japanese cinema aesthetic. It is 
characterized by low camera placement, static compositions 
that proceed in leisurely and well-ordered transitions punctuat- 
ed only by simple cuts, and laconic dialogue with the plain ring 
of everyday conversation. His films are characterized by an ele- 
gant simplicity. They touch upon the universal desire for a 


secure and happy home life and familial affection. 
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YUKAWA HIDEKI (1907-81 


A theoretical physicist, the first Japanese 
to receive the Nobel Prize. 


Theoretical physicist. Renowned for his numerous pioneering 
works in particle physics, including the meson theory and the 
theory of nonlocal fields. Born in Tokyé, he graduated from 
Kyoto University in 1929. He became an instructor at the newly 
established physics department at Osaka University in 1933 and 
began his inquiry into the nature of elementary particles. He 
introduced the meson theory a year later, and, working with 
some of the most brilliant Japanese physicists of the day, includ- 
ing Sakata Shdichi, continued to unravel the mysteries of the 
atomic nucleus in the following years. In 1939 he joined the fac- 
ulty of Ky6to University, and in 1943 he received the Order of 
Culture. 

In 1948 he was invited by J. Robert Oppenheimer (1904-67) 
to the United States to become visiting professor at the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton, New Jersey. A year later he 
became a professor at Columbia University; in that same year he 
became the first Japanese to receive the Nobel Prize. Returning 
to Japan in 1953, he served in many high-level governmental 
and educational posts. Along with Sakata and Tomonaga 
Shin’ichir6 he was a most vocal spokesman for the cause of 


peace and the peaceful use of atomic energy. 
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MISORA HIBARI 1:237-89) 


A super star who inspired hope 
in the Japanese after the war. 


Singer and actress. Real name Kat6d Kazue; born in Kanagawa 
Prefecture. Following her debut at the age of 12 with the song 
“Kappa bugiugi” (1949, Kappa Boogie-Woogie), she had a 
series of hits that included “Ringo oiwake” (1952, The Apple 
Flower Song), “Yawara” (1965, Judo), and “Kanashii sake” 
(1966, Melancholy Wine). Blessed with a natural ear and a 
unique talent for phrasing, Misora was a master of many gen- 
res—from the sentimental songs known as enka to jazz songs 
in English—and established an unshakable position for herself 
in the world of Japanese popular music. She also starred in [za 
no odoriko (1954, The Izu Dancer) and many other films. 

After her death in 1989 she was given the People’s Honor 
Award (the first awarded to a woman) for the contribution her 
music had made to restoring the spirits of the Japanese people in 
the bleak years following World War II and for the affection 
she had inspired throughout her career. She recorded 1,200 songs 


on 675 albums and singles, selling a total of 68 million copies. 
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TAKEMITSU LORU 930-96 


A composer who blended Japanese and 
Western music into a unique form. 


Composer. Born in Tokyo but spent his first eight years in 
Manchuria. He first heard the music of the French modernists 
in 1946 with the resurgence of Western musical styles in Japan 
following World War ll. He began composing in 1947 mainly 
teaching himself, but also studied privately with Kiyose Yasuji 
(1900-81). 

Takemitsu developed his individual, eclectic style as one of 
the founding members of Jikken Kobo (The Experimental 
Workshop), a group of artists who worked together throughout 
the 1950s to set the standards for the major developments in 
contemporary Japanese music. 

Since his debut in 1950 with the piano composition Futatsu 
no rento (Lento in Due Movimenti) and Gengaku no tame no 
rekuiemu (1957, Requiem for Strings) , Takemitsu had gained a 
considerable reputation as a major figure in international con- 
temporary music. In 1967 he composed November Steps I, a 
monumental work for diwa, shakuhachi, and symphony orches- 
tra, which was dedicated to and commissioned by the New 
York Philharmonic in celebration of its 125th anniversary. He 
had been the director of music Today, a festival of contempo- 
rary music held annually in Toky6 since its founding in 1973 
until 1992. He also composed numerous film scores, such as 
Suna no onna (1964, The Woman in the Dunes), Kaidan (1964, 
Kwaidan), and Kuro: ame (1989, Black Rain). In 1980 he 
received the Japan Art Academy Prize. 
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